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The Week. 


i President’s veto of the Military Interference Bill is shorter, and 

on the whole stronger, than the first. The bill, as passed by Con- | 
gress, provided that “ it shall not be lawful to bring to or employ at | 
any place where a general or special election is being held ina State ” 
any part of the army or navy, unless it be required * to repel the | 
armed enemies of the United States,” or to enforce that clause of | 
the Constitution which authorizes the use of troops on the applica- 
tion of the legislature or executive of a State. It also repeals any | 
statutory provisions inconsistent with these. The President’s ob- | 
jections to the bill are, that it will seriously impair the efficiency of 
the Executive ; that from the beginning of the Government there 
have been laws on the statute-book authorizing the use of the mili- 
tary forces in case of opposition to the authority of the Government, 
not coming within the two excepted cases in the bill; that it was | 
under these enactments and the fundamental necessity on which 
they are based that the Pennsylvania “ Whiskey rebellion” of 1794 
was suppressed, that the Burr conspiracy of 1806 was broken up, 
that Jackson brought nullification to an end, and that Lincoln is- 
sued his proclamation for troops in 1861. The bill, moreover, dis- 
criminates in favor of State and against national authority. Under 
it the use of troops might be lawful to secure a peaceful State elec- 
tion against domestic violence, while it would be unlawful to secure 
a peaceful national election at the same time and place against the 
same violence. Besides all this, there are many important statutes 
relating to extradition, to crimes against the election laws, to quar- 
antine regulations, to neutrality, to Indian reservations, to civil | 
rights, ete., all of which the bill repeals by implication. These ob- | 
jections appear to be unanswerable, and are made all the stronger 
by Mr. Hayes’s again professing his entire readincss to sign a pro- 
perly drawn bill to prevent interference with elections. 
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be the consequences of this second veto. 


The Republican papers 
say that ‘‘ the people” approve the veto, and the Democratic pa- 
pers declare that the people approve the bill; so that there ought 
to be a good deal of popular rejoicing over the present condition of | 
affairs. Moreover, it should be observed—and it is singular that 
this point has escaped attention throughout—that there is a sub- 
stantial unanimity of all parties on the subject of the use of troops 
at the polls. The President is perfectly ready to sign any measure 
which the Democrats may pass to accomplish this end; so that if 
the Democrats make a few more experiments they are nearly cer- 
tain in the end to succeed. The simplest way would seem to be to 
submit a draught of a bill in advance to the President, or have Mr. 
Evarts “compare views ” with the committee having the matter in 
charge. This is what is always done with appropriation bills, and 


| 

| 

It is difficult to make out from the press despatches what will | 
| 

| 


| to-day in England, France, Italy, and Germany. 





| laughing and joking with the revolutionary 


by adopting the same plan in this case a great deal of time might | 


be saved. It is only fair to say, however, that, according to the 
Times, the situation is regarded by the Democrats as so serious 
that ‘even the most far-sighted and sagacious leaders are unwill- 
ing to advise as to what action should be taken.” 





On Wednesday week the Senate, by a vote of 26 to 17, ordered 


an investigation into Kellogg’s title to his seat, and by the same re- | 


selution permitted his contestant’s election to be also enquired into. 
On Friday Mr. Edmunds delivered a Jong and notable speech on the 
Military Interference Bill, which was very closely followed in its 
line of argument by the message accompanying the President's 
veto. He took what we believe to be impregnable ground as to the 
right of the Government, at all times and in al) places, election 


days and the neighborhood of the polls not excepted, to execute the 
laws with all the force that may be requisite, and to preserve the 
peace. ** The peace of the United States” he very happily detined 
as “that order and tranquillity whieh is found in the due execution 
of its laws witnout forcible and violent obstruction.” The bill none 
the less passed by yeas 33, nays 23, and so went to the President. 
On Saturday, the Legislative Appropriation Bill being under dis 
cussion, Mr. Hill replied effectively to Mr. Conkling’s recent statis 


| ties about the contributions of North and South respectively to the 


Government revenues. The House has been discussing the Warner 
Silver Bill, a measure fraught with intinite mischief but little likely 
to become a law; on Thursday it killed an eight-hour bill, laving it 
finally on the table by a large majority ; on Monday refused to sus- 
pend the rules to pass an income-tax bill, by veas 108, navs 4, and 
only refused to pass an Army Appropriation Bill pure and simple by 


eight majority, all but one of the Greenbackers voting with the Re- 
publicans. The veto of the Military Interference Bill was sustain- 


, ed on Tuesday. 


There appears to be continued confusion in the minds of some 
Republican papers about the late attempt at * revolution” in Wash 

ington. The Hvening Post maintains that although it may be true 
that the Democrats did not contemplate an armed revolution, they 
did contemplate ‘a peaceful revolution,” which also was dangerous 
We must point out to this esteemed contemporary thai a ** pea -etul 
revolution ” is never dungerous, because no such thing can ha. pen 
or ever has happened in a tree country without the consent of the 


great majority of the people. In faet, the United States Constitu 


tion itself provides for “ peaceful revolution” by amendment. In 
this way the President might not only be stripped of his veto but 
contined to the duty of copying papers. The horrors of a ** peace- 


ful revolution ” are, therefore, the 
temporary’s own imagination. 


tizments of the esteemed « 


all the 
late legislation and attempts at legislation of the Democrats mean 
if *‘not to deprive the Federal Government of its authority 
supremacy”? They mean undoubtedly the practice of 
the relations of the Federal to the State Government 
the State-rights theory. But these attempts 
usual working of party government. They 


The Boston Journal in like manner asks us what does 
and 
a thes \ of 
know as 
of tl 


Witnessed 


are 
to be 
They 
mischievous, but they are not revolutionary. 
They are to be met not in arms but on the stump and in the 
newspapers, and if the people do not like them they will punish 
their authors at the polls next election; just as in 1874 they pun- 
ished the Republicans for carpet-baggery and whiskey-thievery. 
The humor of the situation lies in the fact that the esteemed con- 
temporaries and the thundering Stalwart orators secretly agree with 
us in allthis. At Washington the Stalwarts may be seen any day 


part 1e 
are 
are doubt- 


less necessarily 


‘* brigadiers,” and those 
of them who have any money privately invest it, as do the esteemed 
contemporaries, on the shameless hypothesis that their own talk 
about *“* revolution ” is all gammon, and that the fature of the coun- 
try isunclouded. They expect confidently to knock the Democratic 
theor.es on the head at the next election. 


The Grant movement during the past weck has shown signs cf 
waning, and the anti-Grant Republicans have cheered themselves 
with the prospect of a “Sherman boom” in Ohio. The supporters of 
Grant, however, deride this, saying that it is not a big enough 
‘boom ” for the Presidency, but will do only for a governorship, or 
at most a seat inthe Senate. It is not at all reassuring to kn: w, as 


appears from an interview with Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelplua, 
published within a few days, that ihe subject of another Presidential 
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discussed or considered by General Grant, even in his 

th his most intim: ite friends. He has occasionally been 

rdeelare t lad to be rid of the cares of office, and that 

conc of circumstances Which would ever induce 

0 cept office again, and when he left Washington in 1876 he 

as gay as a boy * who had escaped from sehool. — If, 

owe he people should come to the conelusion that * they 

really need him” he would not be at liberty to refuse a call to the 

White House ind the good Mr. Childs is pained to hear that there 

re Re jicans who, under such circumstances, could not feel it 

to be their duty to support him. This sounds altogether too much 

like Tilden. The aversion of all our great men to office, increasing 

it does with the chanees of nomination, is one of the most mys- 
erio raits of their character. 

The Stalwart Republicans will have it that the pangs they have 

been experiencing during the last two years are caused by the Hayes 

lemonade having disagreed with them. A writer in the Philadel- 


phia Kvening Telegraph, signing himself “J. W. F.,” and whose 


fizures we have already quoted, erroneously supposing him to be 
Colonel Forney, keeps, however, showing them in the most re- 
ay; it 
Grant whiskey which has disordered their system, and that it will be 
little short of madness for them to take another pull at the bottle by 
relieving themselves. In letter he that 
In72 to Ik74 the Grant régime kept handing Republican 
States over to the Democrats or cutting down Republican ma- 
jorities with the most deadly efficiency. In 1872, for instance, 
the Republican majority in Massachusetts was over 74,000; in 1874 
In New York 
in 1874 the 


In Pennsylvania Hartrantt 


by mathematical demonstration, that is the old 


Mol seless W 


wav of a recent shows 


trom 


the Democrats carried the State by 7,032 majority. 
the 
Democratic majority was over 50,000, 
was elected in 1872 by over 34,000 majority ; 
elected the lieutenant-governor by 4,679 majority. 
Republicans carried the State in 1872 by over 34,000 majority ; in 
Is74 the Democrats carried it by 17,202 majority. In Illinois the 
Republicans earried the State in 1872 by 53,420; in 1874 the Demo- 
crats carried it by 380,506. Like results were reached in all the other 
States North and South in spite of “ the steady hand at the helm.” 
So much for the effects of whiskey. 


Republican majority in 1872 was over 51,000; 


Now let us see what the lemonade has done. In the first place, 
J. W. F.” points out, the first two years of Mr. Hayes’s adminis- 
ration have passed without a single scandal. No breath of sus- 
picion has overtaken the President or any of his advisers or friends. 
The result is that the Demociatie force in the House from the North- 
ern States fell in the elections of 1878 from 97 to 50, and the Repub- 
In other words, the Democrats lost nearly 
50 per cent. and the Republicans gained nearly 40 per cent. Now, 
this seems to show pretty clearly that the people of the North do 
not like ‘**a steady hand at the helm,” and we trust will bring home 
clearly to all Stalwarts, who are not gone clean daft, that what they 
need is more cooling drinks and an absolute abandonment of the 
black bottle. ‘J. W. FF.” complains that he cannot get them to read 
his figures, but we advise him nevertheless to ply them with them 
vigorously. They will bless him yet for his kindly pertinacity 
when they get over their debauch. 


as ‘* 


lican rose from 90 to 125. 


The adoption of the California Constitution has brought the 
people of that State face to face with some very serious questions, 
aud, as might have been predicted, the vote has produced a feeling 
in all the centres of population little short of dismay. The majority 
seems to have come from the agricultural portions of the State, the 
farmers being misled partly by the Granger features of the consti- 
tution and partly by the provisions with regard to the taxation 
ot The plan of taxing only the difference between 


mortgages. 


the assessed value of the property and the amount of the mortgage 
is one eminently caleulated to catch the popular fancy, and is 
abstractly more just than the barbarous method pursued in many 


Nation. 


in 1274 the Democrats | 
In Ohio the | 


| the ministers. 
judgments rendered were absolutely werthless, and in many cases 
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of the Eastern States of taxing the land at its full value and the 
mortgage in addition. Of course the provision is not likely to pro- 
duce the effects its framers intended, inasmuch as the mortgagee 
will exact in the shape of increased interest whatever he is likely 
to become liable for in the way of taxes. A more serious evil ap- 
pears to be the complete change introduced in the taxation of cor- 
porations. The San Francisco Price Current has published a list 
of banks in that city whose taxable property under the new consti- 
tution will by its operation be at once increased from six to seventy- 
two millions. The railroads will be handed over to a commission 
of three, which will have almost despotic powers. Under the pres- 
sure of the present popular excitement a good commission may be 
elected, in which case the day of reckoning will be postponed. The 
election of a good judiciary also would go far to make the new sys- 
tem endurable, as good judges would no doubt, by a liberal and 
rational system of interpretation, deprive the instrument of some of 
its terrors. But to obviate the danger of this the reformers have, 
by Article VI., See. 10, made judges of the Superior Courts remoy- 
able at the pleasure of the Legislature, by a two-thirds vote, on a 
summary process wholly unlike that of impeachment. 





A National Colored Conference, gathered from all parts of the 
South, has been in session during the week at Nashville, where the 
hall of the House of Representatives at the State capitol was opened 
to it. It had been called before the recent migration, for a genera 
presentation of the condition of the race at the South, but the new 
movement was the absorbing topic and greatly divided the con- 
ference. The presiding officer, Mr. J. R. Lynch, formerly a mem- 
ber of Congress from Mississippi, Where he was emancipated by the 
war, and a man of force and character, deprecated leaving the 


South unless for the best of reasons, and this sentiment carried the 


day when the address came to be reported from Committee by ex- 
Governor Pinchback, of Louisiana. Still, it was declared that * the 
disposition to leave the communities in which they feel insecure is 
an evidence of a healthy growth in manly independence, and should 
receive the commendation and support of all philanthropists” ; and 
the National Emigration Aid Society at Washington was “ heartil 
endorsed.” The Vicksburg treaty was regarded favorably as a mode 
of settlement between blacks and whites, but ex-Congressman 
Rainey insisted that white promises could no longer be trusted, hay- 
ing been so often broken; and Pinchback’s prediction that Grant 
would be renominated was received with great enthusiasm. 


We estimated. the majority for Mr. Talmage’s acquittal too high 
last week. Twenty-four of the Presbytery voted for his aequittial 
and twenty for conviction on some er all of the charges. The lay- 
men, curiously enough, stood nine to three for conviction, so that 
the main body of his defenders and apologists were found among 
The excuses for his conduct put forward in the 


very disgraceful, showing apparently that the inferences drawn ot 
late as to the general morality of the churches from thé misconduct 
of prominent members have not been by any means unwarranted. 
Falsehood of various degrees was covered by members of the court 
by references to Talmage’s usefulness in saving souls and arousing 
religious interest. The lachrymoseness of the court, too, con- 
sidering that the members of it are Presbyterians of the Scotch 
branch, usually considered hitherto an austere and stern sect, was 
very singular. The witnesses, counsel, judges, and accused all wept 
with more or less copiousness, and the tears often came into 
their eyes when they merely looked at each other. Nothing has 
occurred for a long time so likely to bring discredit on religion as 
the whole proceeding. In the Beecher case there was some dispute 
about the facts; but here the facts were substantially admitted. 
Talmage made an insolent and contemptuous speech to the court, in 
the style of a ‘‘ Bowery boy,” before leaving. We are glad to hear 
that the case is going up to the Synod. No church can atford to let 
such a judgment as this stand. It shows what inroads the Catholic 
dread of scandal, and readiness to swallow doubtful things to avoid 
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scandal, has made on Protestant morality. Some of the easuistrv 


of the defence was worthy of the Jesuit fathers in their worst days. 


An article was published in the Nation, on the Isth of Decem- 
ber, 1273, consisting in the main of a résumé of a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. T. S. Patfard, one of the English stockholders of the 
Emma Mining Company, in which Mr. Silas Williams, the superin- 
tendent of the mine at the time of the sale, was accused of having 
‘occupied himself in plastering and engrafting silver ore on to the 
limestone Mr. Williams fully denied this charge at the 
time, but we considered ourselves unable, with the knowledge then 
at our command, to treat his denial as conclusive, or make him repa- 
ration in the terms he desired. He accordingly soon after ecom- 
menced an action for libel, which has ever since been pending. 


rock.” 


In 


the interval, the sale of the Emma Mine has been made the subject of 


judicial investigation in-another suit, and an examination of the evi- 
dence therein taken, as well as of that taken by ourselves, has sat- 
istied us that the charges made against Mr. Williams in the article 
in question had no foundation in fact. 
much that he should have lain under them so long; and we may 
add that we have not, in the course of extensive enquiry, met with 
any imputation whatever on his honor or integrity. 


There were no extraordinary changes during the week in the 
trade or financial markets. In London money was | to 1} per cent. 
and in New York the quotation was 2 to 3 per cent. Further pro- 
gress was made in marketing the U. 8. 4 per cent. bonds, and it is 
said on authority that of the $160,000,000 of these bonds taken by 
the Bank of Commerce and the First National Bank Syndicate in 
April less than $70,000,000 remain unsold, or only about $20,000,000 
more than the amount of called bonds held by the Treasury to 
secure National bank-note circulation, which called bonds must 
be replaced by the banks before July I. 
large sales the price of these bonds has advanced to 1023. 
foreigh® demand for them hot to offset 
return of called 5-20s and 10-40s, the result is that 
ling bills have been in better demand and rates have 
vanced to near the gold-exporting point. The market for silver 
bullion in London was rather firmer and the price advanced to 
504d. per oz.; the bullion value of the 4124-grain dollar here ad- 
vanced to $0.8469. General trade throughout the country is fairly 


The 


is large enough 


and ster- 


good, and, although the season is backward, fully average crops of 


cereals are looked for in the Western States. Much comfort has 
been taken from the reports of the bad outlook for English crops. 


The French Cabinet has been reported during the week to be 
divided over the question of returning to Paris, as well as over the 


We, of course, regret very | 


Notwithstanding the | 
the | 


ad- | 


Y 


<3 
e ~ 


armies; but this was as near a distinct programme he could 


as 


come. 


Yakub Khan has come into Gundamuck to negotiate with Majot 
Cavagnari, but there is no truth, it is announced, in the story that 
On the ary, nothing is settled 
If he concedes everything he will undoubtedly need assistance t 


wu 


he had conceded evervthing. 


nT 
Cont 


keep on the throne, and this is what he neither likes to ask 


for no 
the Indian Government to give. From South Africa there is no 
further news. Lord Chelmsford is making preparations for ** a 


general advance,” as Cetewayo shows no signs of vielding : but tol 


thy 
it thre 


lowing him into his fastnesses will be no light matter. owing to 
enormous difficulties of transportation, and the difficulty of meeting 
the Zulu tactics on open ground. In the meantime the Cabinet hangs 
on and refuses to dissolve Parliament, although the sixth year of its 
existence has been reached, because it says it would never do to let 
the enemies of England suppose there was any danger of a change 
of policy when so many important operations and negotiations are 
on foot. The Opposition, on the other hand, is equally contident 
that the real obstacle to dissolution is the fear of meeting the con 
stituencies in their present state of mind, and the that by 
waiting another year something will turn up. In the meantime the 
Ministry has been helped somewhat by another injudicious Liberal 
attack in the shape of a resolution by Mr. Rylands, whieh both Mi 
Gladstone and Lord Hartington condemned, accusing the Govern 
ment of unconstitutional conduct in withdrawing important matters 


hope 


from the control of Parliament and carrying them out 
Queen’s name. 
Queen, and roused a great deal of opposition therefore on both sides 
of the House. 


In fact, the motion seemed to strike directly at t 


The affair has derived most of its importance froma gi 


rowing 
feeling of sensitiveness about the alleged interference of what is 
called the “Court set” or ‘Court cirele” in polities. This set 
which consists of all the Royal family and their friends, 
attendants, and followers, has been growing very large ot 
late years, owing to the number of the Queen's children who 
| have reached maturity and set up establishments of thei: 
own. Since George the Third’s family grew up the Court 
has, in fact, never formed so important an element in English 


Ferry educational measures ; but it is now declared that the differ- | 


ences were not serious and have been settled, owing to the personal 
influence of President Grévy. The difficulty about the return of the 
Assembly is not so trifling as it seems. 
it could sit in Paris are surrounded by great open spaces, in which 


The only buildings in which | 


} 


it is the custom of the people to assemble in vast masses in times | 


of political excitement, and the crowd is apt to become so great 
by the time attention is called to it that its dispersal without 
opening on it with artillery becomes impossible. Treops can 
make no impression on it, and, indeed, are apt to be swept 
away by it, and if it is let alone ‘an invasion” of the cham- 
bers is almost sure to follow, and invasion means revolution. 
these reasons a great many good Republicans, even, are not willing 
to go back to Paris, and a good many more, if willing to go back, 


For 


are not willing to leave the management of the city police in the | 


hands of the Common Council. The Government appears to hold 
firm about Blanqui, with whom the correspondent of the London 
Times has had a curious interview in his prison at Clairvaux, and 
ebtained from him a slight sketch of his opinions. He said “he had 
no theory, and was not a professor of politics or Socialism; he was 
a man of action.” “ What exists is bad; something else must take 


its place, and gradually things will become what they ought to be.” 
He would “ unchristianize France,” tax capital heavily, and abolish 





society, and it is hard for a cirele so composed to be thoroughh 
discreet. A curious illustration of the touchiness which it is crea 
ing has been furnished by a of Robert Peel to 
Vanity Fair, in reply to an announcement made in that paper that, 
owing to some unpleasant allusions of his in the House to George 


ot 


' 
{ 


savage letter Sir 


the Fourth, none of the Princes would take any t 
him. 
say, but on the supposition that it was true Sir Robert wrote a let- 
ter, which Vanity Fair published, expressing in Jan 
guage the contempt he felt for the Court and courtiers. The in- 
cident has caused a deep sensation al] over England, a man of the 
upper class who declares himself inditferent to Court favor o1 recog- 


urthe? 


This was untrue, as the Prince of Wales took oceasion 


notice 
to 
very 


strong 


nition being looked upon as a desperate or slightly deranged person. 

John Henry Newman has at last formally received the cardi- 
nal’s hat, the Pope in bestowing it expressing in terms his 
sense of the service he was rendering to the Church, to society, and 
to the College. The fact is that Newman is not only perhaps the 
most distinguished Englishman of his time—that is, the Englishman 
whom all other Englishmen most delight to honor 
viceable Catholic the Church has had to show within the present cen- 
tury. That he should have been forty years in her ranks without 


strony 


but the most ser- 


| receiving any signal mark of favor is a curious illustration of the 


nature of the Papal régime since 1848. No one has done so much 
to make Catholicism attractive, and no one, we might add, of 
modern theologians has done so much to make faith and devotion 
respected by the sceptical. Not the least powerful of the instru- 
ments by which he has charmed two generations of his country- 
men is his English style, which in simplicity, purity. clearness, and 
grace may fairly be called matchless. 
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WHY ARE REPUBLICANS HOPEFUL? 
the Republican party have greatly im- 


two years is a fact so patent to every 


MHAT the 

proved during the past 
close observer of the political situation as to need no formal proof. 
It may be questioned, however, whether many of us now realize 
how seemingly hopeless the situation of the party was when Presi- 
For ten years it 


prospects of 
t i 


dent Hayes assumed the reins of government. 
had given its countenance and support to a reign of fraud and cor- 
ruption in the Southern States such as can hardly be paralleled in 
any enlightened country during the present century, even using 
the military to keep in power the very men who were politically 
associated with that fraud and corruption. So intense had the pub- 
lic feeling even of the North against the Grant policy become, that 
when Governor Hampton visited this State in 1877 he was greeted 
as a public benefactor by great numbers of men who never had the 


slightest sympathy with the Democratic party. Had President 


| ernment 


Hayes not abstained from military interference in South Carolina | 


and Louisiana, the fate of his party would have been doubtful in 
most of the Northern States. The worst of the matter was that 
the party could do nothing to help itself, since it was itself the doer 
of the very mischief which now had to be undone. The accession 
of its candidate to the Presidency was accomplished under cireum- 
stances which only added to its demoralization. How cogent soever 
the arguments by which we may persuade ourselves that the action 
of the returning boards was entirely legal, they are emasculated by 


their minds that the cause of reform will be best promoted by keep- 
ing the existing party in power, and that the members of the Re- 
turning Board were not so bad as they were supposed to be. But 
the last class cannot be reached by Republican arguments at all, 
because their conclusion is founded not on reasoning but on an in- 
stinetive sense of fairness. The whole class of conservative men, 
who take little interest in the conflict of party, can be reached only 
through the sense of fear. We must, therefore, adopt such a course 
that their minds shall be filled with a vague apprehension that 
something very serious may happen if we are allowed complete con- 
trol of both the legislative and executive departments of the Goy- 
It is not necessary that this apprehension should assume 
a well-defined form, or that we should convince them that we are 
going to pursue some particularly reckless policy, beeause it is not 
necessary that the exact nature of an object should be known in 
order that it may excite apprehensions. An indefinite dread of an 
unknown and ill-defined object is more difficult to appease than 
that of a well-known and clearly-perceived object. The excitation 
of such fears is very easy, because not having been in uncontrolled 


| power since a majority of our party attempted to overthrow the 
Union, it is very easy to persuade timid people that we are ready to 


the fact that the agents were the political associates of the men | 


who had made carpet-bag government a by-word of reproach, and 
belonged to a class whom every well-informed person knew to be 
ready to commit any fraud to keep themselves in power. The ery 
of fraud needed no evidence to enforce it, for the simple reason 
that all non-partisan men were ready to believe, or at least to sus- 
pect, it without any other evidence than the reputation of the actors. 

Suppose, now, that the Democratic leaders had secretly deter- 
mined that the Republicans must be kept in power, and had placed 
this problem before themselves: How shall we arrange our policy 
in such a way that while outwardly showing, on all occasions, the 
greatest zeal on behalf of our party, everything we do shall prac- 
tically tend to Democratic defeat and to Republican success? 
Would their course have been in any way different from what it has 
been? To answer this question let us see how, as sayacious and 
far-seeing men, they would have reasoned on the subject if they had 
determined on being relieved from the responsibility of power. The 
most comprehensive view they would have taken of the situation 
would have been about this : 

‘‘Tt is evident,” they would say, ‘‘ that our policy cannot be one 
of inactivity, because, unless we take active measures to prevent it, 
the election of a Democratic President in 1880 is inevitable. Should 
we carry Ou.ly as many Northern States as in 1876, our candidate 
jut the whole tendency of things is to tempt re- 
These recruits are of 


will be elected. 
cruits from the Republicans into our ranks. 


three classes, each of which must be warned away from us by such | 
| 


a course on our part as shall best conduce to that end. 

‘‘ There are, first, the reformers who are disgusted with the cor- 
ruption of the Grant régime, and believe the experiment of reform 
within the party to be a failure, and who are ready to vote for a 


| publicans of Indiana. 


change merely to punish the corruptionists of their own party, if | 


they are only allowed to believe that we will not make things posi- 
tively worse. Then, there are plenty of pure and simple-minded 
Republicans who believe that Tilden was honestly elected, and who 


are ready to stay away from the polls, or even to vote for our candi- | 


date next time, just to secure fair play. There are also large num- 


bers of country people who think it is time we had a change, and 
who cannot be induced to vote for keeping a party in power more 
than twenty years without some cogent reason. 

‘This last class is the one it will be most difficult to keep 
away, because its members have no very definite ideas of public 
policy, and therefore look upon the work of government as little 
The other classes may make up 


more than a matter of routine. 


} 


do something very reckless as soon as we have an opportunity. We 
must, therefore, do all we ean to keep the public mind in a state of 
ferment, and supply the Republican managers with materials for 
deluding people into the belief that we are all ready to do some 
dreadful thing without letting them know exactly what that 
thing is.” 

We may readily imagine the proceedings of the Potter Com- 
mittee and the contest over the Army Bill to have been organized 
with this sole end. It cannot for a moment be maintained that the 
result of either of these acts conduced in any manner to the suc- 
cess of the party which demaaded them. Everybody had fully 
made up his mind that the politics of Louisiana were a mass of 
corruption which it was beyond the power of any investigating 
tribunal to fathom, and the most that the committee did was to 
show this belief well founded. Nor can it reasonably be supposed 
that a single electoral vote will be gained for the Democrats by 
requiring the 500 soldiers who are scattered in the military posts 
of the Southern sea-board to keep away from the polls. But the 
Potter Committee did succeed in making great numbers of excellent 
people fear that they meant to oust Mr. Hayes from the Presiden- 
tial chair, this fear being founded not so much on the simple 
organization of the Committee as on the extraordinary manner in 
which the investigation was ordered after nearly every leading 
Democrat had declared himself opposed to any such investigation. 
This made it comparatively easy to maintain that the whole party 
was completely under the influence of unknown and possibly reck- 
less leaders, who would be guilty of no one knows what excesses 
should they once acquire power. The most instructive illustration of 
the liberal way in which the Democratic Congress has supplied its 
opponents with ammunition is afforded by the curious reasons quoted 
in our last number why Grant is supported for re-election by the Re- 
Those who will only support him on certain 
contingencies define those contingencies in such terms as ‘‘ the coun- 
try is unsettled,” “the rebels keep stirring things up,” “‘ those fel- 
lows are getting to be obstreperous,” “ we are going to have another 
war,” ete. The scores of reasons given by those who support him 
unconditionally are all founded on the idea that the past and pre- 
sent Congress have been trying to do things inimical to the public 
tranquillity. Now, however ill-founded this idea may be, it can 
hardly be denied that it derives its vitality largely from the political 
excitement which the Democrats in Congress have stirred up, first 
on one question and then on another. When men labor under the 
apprehensions that a party may possibly do something inimical, all 
excitement and activity on the part of such a party necessarily 
tends to strengthen the impression. 

The Democrats had a great deal to expect from the temporary 
or permanent accession of reformers to their ranks. Suppose that, 
in pursuance of the idea we have been following out, they had de- 
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termined to let slip no opportunity of showing that they enter- 
tained an entire contempt for reform, would their course have been 
in any manner different from that which they have actually pur- 
sued? Let us take, for instance, the recent Democratie action in 
rescinding the rule which requires the assent of the Vice-President to 
the removal of certain of the minor employees of the Senate. We 
here make no reference to the removal of the Secretary and Sergeant- 
at-Arms, at least one of whom beld his office as a political worker 
for the other party, but to those whose oftices had no political signi- 
ficance whatever. If the Senate majority had been awaiting such 
an opportunity as we have supposed, a better one could not have 
been found. We do not for a moment assert that no good reason 
could be assigned for the action referred to, or that this action was 
prompted with the intention of making wholesale or improper re- 
movals. But, granting that it was not intended to make a single 
removal, the ease becomes all the stronger in favor of our supposed 
theory that the sole object of the measure was to disseminate the 
belief that the Democrats were determined to make more use of the 
publie service as a political engine than the Republicans had ever 
done. The case is not dissimilar to that of a New York candidate 
for office, strongly suspected of burglarious instincts, choosing the 
night before the election to cut a hole in the party-wall between 
his own dwelling and the money-vault of his next-door neighbor. 
He may prove his act perfectly innocent, and yet find it admirably 
adapted to secure his defeat. . 

The party which is to profit by the moral effect of suspected 
fraud on the part of its competitor must be scrupulously careful 
not only to keep its own skirts clean, but to show the public by 
its actions that it is incapable of the act with which it charges 
others. The decisions of the contested election cases which came 
before the last Congress have been such as to neutralize all the 
moral advantage the Democrats might have enjoyed, while the tis- 
sue ballots of the late elections may be left to speak for themselves. 
Again, the repeal of the election laws can hardly be pressed on the 
ground that these laws are productive of crying evil, yet the agita- 
tion of the subject under the circumstances is well adapted to excite 
among a million of voters the belief that the only object of the re- 
peal is free fraud. 

It is becoming more and more common among Republicans to 
admit that their chances of success depend more on the bad man- 
agement of their opponents than on their own merits. It is undeni- 
able that their prospects have improved greatly without their hav- 
ing done or being able to do any especially meritorious act, or 
proving in any way that they have especial fitness for governmental 
management. We commend to thinking Democrats, as an instrue- 
tive subject for reflection, the question how far this change is due 
to themselves, and how far the Republican theory just cited is 
correct. 

THE LAST ATTEMPT AT MUNICIPAL REFORM. 
F people had not such very short memories in politics the news- 
paper accounts of the present crisis in the city government would 
furnish them with very entertaining reading. Ever the 
foreigners began to form a large element in the city population the 
Democrats have had the city majority on their side; the Irish and 


since 


Germans both, for reasons not necessary to examine here, never | “* 


having taken to the Republicans to any great extent. That the 
result has been atrociously bad government there is no denying. 
Even as early as 1857 the working of universal sufirage in the city 
had excited so much alarm that the Republican Legislature sought 
to counteract it by putting one department of the city government 
—the Police—in the hands of a commission appointed at Albany. 
From that time the theory of the Republicans has been that the root 
of the city troubles lay in the fact that the city patronage was in the 
hands of bad men, and that if they could be in some manner de- 
prived of the appointing power, or forced to share it with good men 
(who were, of course, ex vi termini Republicans), all would be well, 
or as nearly well as the imperfections of human nature would permit. 
The plan of bringing about this result by means of annual altera- 
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tions in the charter, and the appointment of commissions by the 
State government, Was tried tor a good while with varying success. 
Assoon as the Democrats began to recover themselves in the State 
after the war, and the charter-tinkering began to be ludicrous, and 





a consequent reaction in publie opinion in favor of municipal self- 
government set in, the plan of dividing the Democratic vote and 


| making an allianee with the minority began to find favor, and re- 


ceived a great stimulus from the suecesstul overthrow of the Ring 
by a combination of honest men of all parties. 
The state of things on which this new plan was t1 


ed, and indeed 


the normal state of things in city polities, is this: the Democratic 
majority is ruled by a Boss, who is the chief man of the Tammany 
and distributes the 
others among his most active political workers. As the number ot 
oftices is limited and that of the workers very large, 


often made to satisty two or three, by compelling the man who does 


Society, holds one important office himself, 


one office is 


j the work to pay a percentage on bis salary to one or two others, 


| with bystanders on * polities.” 


who simply loaf in the City Hall or new Court-house and convers« 


? - . 
Boss comes 


For a while after a new 


| in all goes well, and * harmony ” reigns in the ranks. But after a 
short period many workers who have * claims” discover that there 
| is no chance of their being satisfied; that, in short, there are not 


| chance of their getting anything without a 


‘‘enough offices to go round,” as the saying is, and that there is no 


“"hew 


then arises a great ery about the corruption and villany of ‘Tam 
many Hall, in which the regular Republican press eagerly joins, 


| and very soon reports are seen of combination meetings in which 


maleontents as to 


Republican workers confer with the Democratic 
the best mode of relieving the city of the tyranny of this abominable 
organization. By and by the municipal election draws nigh, and 
a plan ot joint operations is agreed upon, based of course on an 


equitable division of the offices in case of success, and the ** Reform 


| 


of gods and men. 


| tain the names of several notorious raseals as eandidi 


| Ticket ” speedily makes its appearance. 


The task which then de 
volves on the Republican papers is one which must excite the pit) 
The 


icket has in the nature of the case to con- 


ites for impor 


tant places, who differ from the Boss simply in being his inferior in 


| dexterity, and have in the bottom of their hearts nothing against 

him except that he has not dealt ** on the square” with them, These 
| men have nevertheless to be in some manner presented as the 
| friends of purer manners and better laws. The labors of the Re- 


| publican editors in drawing their portraits as 


| desert him in great 


‘reformers” art 


most amusing fovs modern literature. 


whieh 


among the de force in 
The election 
of a popular * uprising” 
of suecess is treated as final. 
Tammany will never recover. 
ered his weakness, which they had never before suspected, are to 


is then made to be the character 


regime, and the result 


follows “ar 
against the corrupt 
The blow is always one from whieh 


The Boss's followers, having discov - 


numbers: the good men, having diseovered 
the secret of their strength, are thereafter to go promptly to the 
polls, and the Boss system will become a mere name 

This description applies with almost literal 
rising against Tammany last fall by which’ Mayor Cooper was 
elected. The New York Jimes, representing the Republican mana- 
gers, assured the public that the 
better government, purer polities, and a higher 
lie life.” The new Mayor was to give tone and character to the 
city government “for balf a dozen ‘An opportunity of 
ridding New York of the incubus of incapacity and corruption 
which was working its ruin,” at last had presented itself. It added, 
‘The Republican who hesi- 


and memory. 


ee a 
accuracy to the up- 


downtall of Ke lly Was to mean 
standard of pub- 
vears.” 
with a burst of indignant eloquence : 


tates about voting for Edward Cooper, the candidate of the people, 
in preference to Augustus Schell, the candidate of John Kelly, be- 


| cause the election of the former might help the prospects of Samuel 


J. Tilden, while the election of the latter might hinder them, de- 
bases partisanship to the level where it winks at corruption and 
apologizes for fraud.” There would be nothing worth quoting in 


' this if it had been an unfamiliar sound; but the fact was, the city 


| 


® . . . . . . 
had heard it or something like it a dozen times in the previous 
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s, and there was no more familiar sight in city polities 


‘the level where it winks at corruption 


twenty veal 
than ‘* partisanship” on 
and apologizes for fraud.” Indeed, few city residents had for many 
a long day found it doing anything but “ wink” and *“ apologize” 
as aforesaid. 

We need hardly add that the glowing anticipations in which our 
hopeful contemporary indulged and wanted its readers to share have 
not been realized. In fact, it has taken its place in the pulpit within 
a day or two to explain to the bewildered congregation that, owing 
to circumstances over which it had no control, the great uprising 
against the Boss has left things pretty much as they were before, 
and the cause of the failure it deseribes as follows : 


‘*Sometimes the people become more than usually indignant 
with the men who abuse their trust and waste their money, and 
make such effort as they can to place some one at the head ef affairs 
whom they think capable of getting a little more than fifty cents’ 
worth of service out of every two dollars of taxation. His election 
is hailed as a triumph of reform, and the people, assuming that they 
have done their entire duty, calmly wait for results. But the new 
manager no sooner proceeds to set in order the various departments 
of public business which are slovenly or wastefully conducted than 
he finds that his hands are tied. He must consult with certain 
other elected agents of the people, whose concurrence is necessary 
to his new appointments ; he cannot safely ignore the wishes of the 
nominal representatives of the political organizations to whom he 
owed his own nomination; and if he attempts to conduct the busi- 
ness entrusted to him without reference to the men who have the 
power to make laws for the State, he will be sharply reminded that 
the same authority from which he derives his powers can also take 
them away.” 


In other words, no matter how good Mr. Cooper’s intentions may 
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working municipal politicians, of whose names few people outside 
political circles have ever heard, and who make no pretension to 
any special fitness or equipment for the places, and who will be re- 
lied on to get out of them all the electioneering advantage possible. 

It is true, as the Times says, that the Mayor is not by any means 
wholly to blame for this state of things. He can defend his poorest 
nominations by saying that he must make nominations which the 
Board of Aldermen will confirm. But it can hardly be said that in 
contining himself to such nominations he is doing the work expected 
from a reform Mayor, elected by an “uprising.” What the friends 
of “better government, purer polities, and higher standard of public 
life” have a right to expect from such a Mayor is an appeal to the 
better sentiment of the community through nominations of the very 
best sort, divested of partisan aims or associations, thus throwing 
on the Aldermen the responsibility of rejection, and making clear 
to the public what is meant by the separation of municipal govern- 
ment from polities. A mayor who did this faithfully, and kept at 
it until he had made the proper impression, would probably at last 
rouse the better class of voters, who live by other things than 
polities, to the need of a reform which would put the charter out ot 
the reach of the Legislature and concentrate responsibility. As 
matters are now going, Mr. Cooper will probably leave office with 
the usual reputation of failure, and the old hurdy-gurdy of “ re- 


| form” will be got out again next year to stir up the faithful to one 


be, the system he has to work is such that he cannot carry them | 


out. Finding, as he has found, that he has to make appointments 
for political reasons, he calls on the managers of the two parties to 
supply him with the reasons, and they are very simple. To all out- 
ward appearance, the Democrats suggest the men who will do most 
to promote the nomination of Mr. Samuel J. Tilden at the next 
Presidential Convention, and give him the vote of the State of New 
York afterwards ; so that the solemn adjuration of the Times last 
year to the voters to disregard the rumors that Cooper's election 
would be “a Tilden move,” has unhappily not been supported by 


the course of events. The city of New York, if well managed, may 


give the Democrats the State, and the State may give them the | 


Presidency, and in view of this the merely municipal interests of 


course have an insignificant and paltry look. 


There are, however, certain boards which are divided between the | 


two parties, and some simple-minded people, perhaps, suppose that 
the Republican contribution to their composition does something 
towards that reign of ** better government, purer politics, and higher 
standard of political life” which we were promised last fall from the 
downfall of Kelly. Nothing of the sort. Mr. Cooper leaves it 
to the Republican Committee of which Mr. Arthur, the late collee- 
tor, is chairman, to nominate persons for the Republican vacancies, 
and they supply precisely the same sort of men as the Democrats, 
and with probably a similar end in view. That is to say, neither 
from one side nor from the other does there come the slightest sign 
of a desire to infuse a new spirit into the city government, or to 
bring men of more competency into the administration of its affairs. 
The city charities, for instance, including the care of the paupers, 
criminals, lunatics, and destitute sick, are a vast undertaking, 
making the highest demands not only on the morality of the com- 
munity but on its skill in this field of benevolence. There are 
plenty of men and women among us more than willing to devote 
themselves to the work for its own sake, and to bring to bear on it 
the fruits of much experience and observation in this and other 
countries. But we believe we are within the mark when we say 
that the appointment of any such person on the Board of Charities 
and Correction would be treated by the managers on both sides as 
an absurdity. For that place the Republicans present, we believe, 
an obscure German butcher of considerable political ambition. 
The nominations for all the boards are made from the ranks of the 





| tary pilgrims, or in friendly groups. 


more final and definitive overthrow of the corrupt politicians. 


THE STRATFORD MEMORIAL AND THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


Lonpon, April 26, 1879. 


| ateeanesee cannot be said to have been very deeply interested in the 

4 memorial performances at Stratford-on-Avon, which have been going 
on during the past week. They did not rise above the level of a provin- 
cial and local celebration. A munificent family, whose enorgy and busi- 
ness qualities have earned for the town in which Shakspere was born and 
died a reputation for good ale which Shakspere would have been the last 
to despise, and an enterprising and energetic countrywoman of yours, 
have been the chief agents in the festivities of the past few days. Great 
credit is due to Miss Field and to Mr. Flower—the names have a country 
freshness in them which combines them well together, and suits the poet 
of Nature in whose honor they have been associated—for their intentions 
and for their exertion ; but the most sacred spot of English earth has been 
rather profaned than honored by the well-meant revelries of the week. 
The place where Shakspere first saw light, where he breathed in those ear- 
liest impressions of nature and of life which form and color all the rest: 
the place to which he retired in his maturity, to brood over those trea- 
sures of observation and reflection which he had amassed in his inter- 
course with the world and with his own soul, is full of associations on 
which the noise and bustle of crowds jar. There Shakspere lived before 
he entered the great world. From that quiet shelter he looked out on it 
with the eagerness of youth. To that shelter he turned in his meditative 
age. It was hiscradle and refuge. Thither he made his escape from the 
stage. To follow him there with a memorial theatre is not to honor the 
genius of the place, but to do it violence. The place, as Shakspere saw 
it, as it was when he moved about in its streets and among its people, is 
what men of English speech and blood in his own island or from beyond 
the seas desire to have before their eyes and in their thoughts. The ugly 
Memorial Theatre breaks the charm. It recalls not Shakspere and the 
Globe Play-hous2, but the Messrs. Flower and their brewery. 

So many Americans visit Stratford-on-Avon that it is probably better 
known on your side of the water than on ours. It is best seen by soli- 
There are few old towns which 
have undergone so little change. Apart from the staring red brick 
abomination and innovation of the Memorial Theatre, it is to a very large 
extent such as it was when Shakspere looked upon it. The natural land- 
marks are of course there. The church, the grammar-school, the river, 
the old house of John Shakspere faithfully restored, in which Shakspere’s 
infancy and boyhood were spent, the garden and the relics of New Place; 
in the neighborhood the hall of the Lucys and the cottage of Ann Hatha- 
way, carry the visitor back over more than three centuries. Even the 
very faces of the people, some observers have fancied or perceived, recall 
the image of Shakspere. This may be to consider too curiously, but the 
thing is not impossible. In out-of-the-way nooks and corners of Eng- 
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id, where the population js stationary, from which there is some emi- 
n, but into which there is no immigration, and in which a limited 


unber of families marry and intermarry, a sort of local ty 


cure establishes itself. From some such causes as these the Shakspere 


head and bearing are recognizable, physiognomisis contend, with mor 
ian ordinary frequency, and with a good deal more than aceidenta 


blance, in the streets and country roads and lanes of Stratford and 


ts neighborhood, Comparison is easy with the bust in the chureh, thi 


Min Ie 
hent:city and resemblance of which rest on good grounds of proba- 
ty and evidence. An eminent English sculptor has. I believe. ex- 


pressed the opinion that the face was carved after a cast taken from the 


face of Shakspere himself after death. There is a drawn look about the 
ps and a pinched look about the nostrils which suggest this. The ex- 
planation for which technical reasons appreciable by experts are given is 


eceptable on other grounds = It partially accounts for an xpression in 


the tace which one would willingly think was not that of Shakspere as he 


sort of supercilious look as of a too self-consciously 


ived There is ¢ 


prosperous citizen about it. It suggests a man who, having left Strat- 


ford a ne’er-do-well, has come back to be the creat man of the place. 
You can suppose him condescendingly holding out a couple of fingers to 
some less fortunate acquaintance with a few words of patronizing recog- 
nition. The attitude of the figure, which, with pen in hand, seems to be 
writing an autograph, or, if the anachronism be allowed to the imagina- 
tive beholder, a check, confirms this idea. There is an indescribable air 
of self-importance about the bust which is the more annoying from the 
fact that it fits in only too plausibly with the out! 
nal life. After seeing the bust it is desirable to read **The Tempest” or 
‘As You Like It.” There, at any rate, in spite of Miss Delia Bacon, 


ine of Shakspx re’s exter- 


you may feel sure that you have the real Shakspere. The church, John 
Shakspere’s house, and Anne Hathaway’s cottage are the true memorial. 
The two old ladies who act as the custodians of the cottage in which 

f 
their real position in life, and of the altered circumstances which have 


Shakspere was born ought not to be forgotten. Their explanation « 


led them to take the office they now discharge, with their allusions to 
their cousin, the former Vicar of Stratford, would have commended 
them to the chronicler of Dogberry’s losses and his two gowns. They 
are performers much more interesting than any of those very meritorious 
ladies and gentlemen who have lately been displaving their zeal for 
Shakspere in the Memorial Theatre. 

The fact that it was necessary to revive Miss Helen Faucit for the 
performance of Beatrice in ** Much Ado About Nothing,” and to associate 
Mr. Barry Sullivan with her as Benedick, is a proof of the low point to 
which the poetic drama has declined in England, Miss Faucit would 
have been an admirable if a somewhat mature Beatrice five-and- 
twenty years ago. Mr. Barry Sullivan, who has been the Hamlet as well 
as the Benedick of the Stratford Memorial performances, is, I believe, 
known to you in America. Here he splits the ears of the groundlings in 
country theatres, visiting London at long intervals and for short periods 
The Memorial Theatre at Stratford was absurdly intended as a school of 
acting ; a school in a place to which it would be impossible to attract 
either teachers or pupils, and in which it would be difficult to get an 
audience, is an idea which could have occurred only to a practical people 
like the English. The Memorial Theatre at Stratford is simply a ceno- 
taph. The spirit of Shakspere is as little there as his body. Formerly 
there used to be schools of acting in the provinces. The York and Bath 
circuits, and more lately the theatres in some large towns, such as Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Dublin, performed this office for the 
London stage ; but all that has ceased now. Mr. Macready in the two 
great theatres of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, Mr. Phelps at Sadler's 
Wells, and Mr. Charles Kean in the Princess’s, had under them thoroughly 
trained and disciplined companies. The acting was often based on 
absurd conventions and traditions, but the performers had an intention 
in all they did, and understood the ends at which they aimed, and the 
means for realizing those ends. The contrasts, however, between the 
schools and nature were often extreme, and the reaction from the unreal 
conventions of the serious stage produced the era of burlesque and extra- 
vaganza on the one side, and of what has been called the blue-china or 
teacup-and-saucer school on the other. The former car 
valent absurdities of the legitimate style of acting ; the latter strove in its 
own fashion to reverse them. Instead of creatures unlike any human beings 
who had anywhere or ever existed, or who could anywhere or ever exist, 
an attempt was made to represent people of the day literally in their habits 
as they lived, both those furnished by Poole and Worth, and those moral 
dispositions in which men and women are clothed as in a garment. An 
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turn to the nature of prosaic and 
for a return to the higher 
sions with which 
Of this Mr. Henry Irving is 
he impresses his spirit and aims upon his co 
the English stage 
‘man in the stre 
he actor of ideal character and poetic passion ¢ 
tional naturalness of the : 
himself from it 
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. and deportment 


in a conventional unnaturalness W 


nerisms of accent, 
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is the source of his great power over 
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favor the hand of the Jesuits, who, they rushed to the conclusion, aimed at 
throwing over a Ministry which is for the greater part composed of 
Protestants. The clericals—so they reasoned—were particularly anxious 
to get rid of M. Jules Ferry, whose bill, even though mutilated in the 
Senate, would deprive them of the advantages secured to them by the 
legislation of the Versailles Assembly on public instruction. Feminine 
influence is a power in the world which is used with marvellous address 
by the disciples of Loyola. Now, Mme. Jules Ferry—an accomplished, 
beautiful, and high-souled young woman—belongs to the most liberal 
section of the Lutheran community, into which she has brought her hus- 
band from nominal Catholicism. M. Edmond About and M. Charles 
Chassin, who manfully under the Empire bore persecution for the sake 
of his political flag, took this view. The former publicist is a man of 
keen penetration and strong intellect, brightened up with the finest wit. 
But he sometimes—for he is of a warm temper—allows his anger to over- 
ride his judgment. He proposed to the Government, as the best means 
of getting rid of the Blanqui difficulty, which took him by surprise, to 
direct the Prefect of the Gironde to treat as null the 7,000 votes, and to 
declare Lavertujon elected. There are three eminent jurists in the 
Cabinet—Leroyer, Lepére, and Cochery—who at once saw the im- 
practicability of the course suggested by M. Edmond About. Un- 
fortunately, his idea was taken up by M. Tirard, Minister of Public 
Instruction, who is on the staffof the X/Xe Site/e and a jeweller by pro- 
fession. By French law the Chamber alone has a right to decide who is 
or who is not eligible to sit in it. M. About’s article had, therefore, no 
other effect than to give the Radical prints of an advanced dye occasion 
to cry out that a breach of privilege was meditated. These journals 
treated the defeat of Lavertujon as an affront offered to the Government 
by the third city of the Republic, and the least Red of any of the great 
La Marsetllaise jeered at M. Waddington and his Left Centre 
colleagues for bearing on their cheeks the marks of the slap given to them 


towns, 


by Blanqui’s seven thousand electors. That was what they got by not 
granting a full amnesty ; and they would meet with a worse humiliation 
if they did not at once kiss the rod and liberate the prisoner of Clair- 
vaux. The organs of the different monarchical parties naturally rejoiced 
in the agitation arising from Blanqui’s election, and gave prominence in 
their columns to the Radical onslaught on the Cabinet. La Révolution 
Francaise, which passes for being inspired by M. Rane, considerably 
added to the turmoil by a leader headed, ‘* La Question Grévy,” in which 
it was shown that if the President did not without delay exercise the pre- 
rogative of mercy in Blanqui’s favor he would fall along with his ministers. 
The head of the French Republic, it so happens, is extremely sensitive. 
Perhaps in Europe there is no more thin-skinned public man, unless 
Mr. Gladstone. 


living in a miserable garret to remaining in a palace where daws are able 


M. Grévy has the pride of a Spaniard, and would prefer 
to peck at him. It is, therefore, very possible that, if he is involved with 
his ministers in the * Question Blanqui,” and shaken about in their frail 
bark, he may resign next May, when the Chamber validates, as I believe 
it will, the Bordeaux election. 

On legal grounds it would be hard to do otherwise than admit Blanqui 
to the Legislature. Universal suffrage reigns in France, and its dele- 
Ever since the Revolution of °48 its prerogative to wipe 
The two articles of the 
electoral law of “49, in which this prerogative is formulated, were not 


gates govern. 


out political transgression has been admitted. 


cancelled by any subsequent legislation. The sovereign people can, there- 
fore, elect Blanqui to represent them at Versailles, as they elected Henri 
Rochefort to represent them at the Palais Bourbon ten years ago. To 
render M. Rane, who was the arch-wirepuller in the Bordeaux election, 
ineligible, care was taken by the De Broglie Government that he should 
be charged before the court-martial which tried him par contumace with 
being a party to the massacre of the hostages in the civil war by the Com- 
mune. He was accordingly found guilty of a common-law offence and 
M. Leroyer, the actual Minister of Justice, in draw- 
ing up the Amnesty Bill took eare to blot out effectually the judgment 
recorded against M. Rame, 

th the last sentence passed on Blanqui. 


Bismarek called the Celtic races the women of the Caucasian stock, 


sentenced to death. 


which had no analogy beyond its injustice 


‘vance the lady of the family. His figure of speech is a correct one. 


ition is capable of the heroism of a finely-organized woman. Its 
nerosity is unrefleeting ; moved by enthusiasm, it is capable of ac- 
nplishing v sublime or very foolish actions, In its every-day mood 

it is 2 ned by the sober sense and practical shrewdness which we find 


vho have children to bring up, and households to govern. Like 


here. Many earnest Republicans saw in the great majority in Blanqui’s 


} 








them, it is also subject to fits of nervous irritability, and liable to be 
panic-stricken for a few moments, if a danger suddenly presents itself. 
Another feminine quality in the French nation is elasticity readily de- 
pressed or terrified ; it soon recovers pluck and good spirits, and makes 
light of obstacles which had appeared ‘‘ lions in its path.” We are at 
present suffering from irritated nerves, and from fears which no reality 
can justify. Blanqui in the Chamber will not be a public danger. It 
has been well observed that it is the safest place in which to keep him. 

[ am at a loss to think on what grounds the Débats persists in declar- 
ing the Government will not amnesty the elect of Bordeaux. The min- 
isters are allin the provinces attending councils-general. No doubt some 
of them may be in communication, by post or telegraph, with the journal 
of the Rue des Prétres, which is not in the habit of making rash asser- 
tions. If MM. Léon Say and Waddington correspond with M. John 
Lemoinne, and the Drbats echoes what they tell it, a ministerial crisis is 
inevitable at the beginning of the session, Gambetta having declared for 
the validation of the Bordeaux election. 

You may ask, in case M. Waddington decides to fall upon the Blan- 
qui issue, who will take his place? This question nobody, not even 
Gambetta himself, can answer. Gambetta is called upon by La France 
to prepare to assume the cares and responsibilities of office. His inti- 
mate friends, on the other hand, entreat him to remain at the Petit 
Bourbon. Personally he would be glad to stay there for many more 
sessions. It is a delectable haven, the quiet of which is grateful to him 
after the agitated life he led from the day on which he revealed himself 
a tribune in the Baudin affair to the accession of M. Grévy to the Presi- 
dency. If Gambetta were sure that the actual chief of the executive 
would remain in office to the end of the term of years for which he was 
elected he would not lend so willing an ear to those members of his 
entourage who say to him, ‘* Do not as a minister use up your popu- 
larity: reserve it for the next Presidential election.” Owing to M. 
Grevy’s extreme touchiness, his retirement is to be looked forward to. 
Why should he retire, it may be asked, since he admits the constitu- 
tional theory of ministers being responsible to the Chambers. Does he 
not consider himself the servant of Parliament, both houses of which 
elected him? He does. But there are conditions under which he would 
deem it beneath his dignity to serve. He said not long ago : 

_ ‘IT far prefer going back to the Rue St. Arnaud to wearing at the 
lyse the livery of M. Gambetta. I will never suffer him to come here 
to find fault with my Cabinet, and if the Chamber at his bidding over- 
turns M. Waddington, I shall hold it unfaithful to its mandate, which 
was not to take orders from any one in particular, but serve the nation 


| and the Republic according to the best of its ability.” 


Gambetta is well aware of the extreme sensitiveness of M. Grévy, 
whom he respects and appreciates according to his great merit, without 
liking him. He is careful not to let his hand be seen in the bureaux of 
those ministers who are attached to him, and count upon his assistance to 
come again to the top in the event of M. Waddington’s retirement. For 
the present his policy is an expectant one. M. Rane forced his hand in 


t ° . : . . * 
| the Bordeaux election, and committed him to side with Blanqui’s elec- 


tors. An article written by that remarkable man in the République 
Francaise, and posted in the Gironde on last Sunday morning, helped to 


| swell the majority which was for releasing the Clairvaux prisoner. 


Indeed, I think it may be safely alleged that were Ranc, whose influence 


| on Gambetta is unbounded, still in exile, there would not be now an 





embarrassing ‘‘ Question Blanqui.” 

The fall of the Cabinet will not interfere with the passing through the 
Chamber of M. Jules Ferry’s bill on Public Instruction. I do not anti- 
cipate the passage through the Senate of this measure without some of 
its clauses being lopped off or profoundly modified ; but I look forward 
to the one on the conferring of degrees being carried. M. Paul Bert, the 
probable successor of M. Jules Ferry in the event of a Cabinet crisis in 
May, will bring with him a reforming spirit into the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. He is a bright light of science, in the prime of life, a man 
of open nature, warm sympathies, quick and solid intellect, and energetic 
will. Though a savant he is an homme d'esprit. His conversation is 
adorned with those light graces which disarm opposition and seduce ad- 
versaries. M. Spuller has been talked of as the coming Minister of Pub- 
lie Instruction. He would be an excellent grand master of the Univer- 
sity, but not the man to carry reform into the schools and colleges of 
France and to defend the rights of the state against clerical reaction. 
The power of this reaction has been shown at the meetings of the coun- 
cils-general which in the name of “ parental authority” have attacked 
the Ferry bill. C. 
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Notes. 


} 3. LIPPINCOTT & CO. have in press ‘The Great Living Men of 
e?* Our Country,’ a biographical dictionary: ‘The French and 
Belgians,’ from a domestic point of view, by Phabe E. Gibbons ; and 
‘Instructions in Rifle-Firing,’ by Col. T. T. 8. Laidley, Ordnance De- 
partment, U.S.A.—Houghton, Osgood & Co. will shortly publish 
‘Color-Blindness : its Dangers and Detection,” by Dr. B. Joy Jeffries. 
The author makes this announcement in a letter to the Ra:/road Ga- 
cette of May 9, discussing some recent English and American railway 
accidents attributable, if not attributed, to this defect. He remarks 
that among men color-blindness prevails in one out of twenty-five, 
An English autho- 


‘while it is a very rare occurrence among females.” 
rity whom he cites refers to the fact that color-blindness may be acquired 
as **well known”; but this must be true of scientific circles only. -- The 
stitched quarto, without paper covers, to which the Harpers have been 
driven rather than resorted, in their ** Franklin Square Library,” has 
just been adopted also by A. K. Loring, of Boston, who sends us in that 
form Florence Marryat’s ‘A Lucky Disappointment.’ ‘* Loring’s Hud 
Library” is the symbolic title adopted. ——Col. John G. James, Super- 
intendent of the Texas Military Institute at Austin, will receive sub- 
for a semi-centenary edition of Mr. Paul H,. Hayne’s 
will be elegantly illustrated with por- 


scriptions 
complete poetical works. It 
traits on steel and wood and original designs, and appropriately 

The _ edition contents of vol- 
from 1854 to The 
profits of the work will go to the poet.——A selection from the fugitive 
poems of Caspar Butz, a ‘* Forty-eighter,” is announced to be published 
in handsome style by A. Uhlendorff & Co., Chicago.— A. S. Barnes & 
Co. publish immediately a ‘ Manual of International Law,’ by Prof. Ed- 
ward M, Gallaudet ——A. Williams & Co., Boston, have nearly ready a 
‘History of the Town of Hollis, N. H., from its first settlement to the 
year 1879," by Samuel T. Worcester, brother of the lexicographer.—A 
biographical * History of Medicine in New Jersey,’ from the settlement 
of the Province to the year 1890, by Stephen Wickes. M.D., is in the 
press of Martin R. Dennis & Co., Newark. The April Bulletin of 
the Boston Publie Library contains for its principal feature a list 
Library and yet to 


will include the previous 


1875, and subsequent uncollected pieces. 


bound. 


umes 





of individual genealogies, both belonging to the 
be acquired. Bibliographical lists of works and articles on the Indian 
Question, and on Mountain Railways, are also given. —By the will of 
the late Mr. W. B. Howes, of Beverly, Mass., the Boston Athenwum has 
fallen heir to $150,000 for the use of the library. The largest gifts which 
the Atheneum has previously had were, in 1821, Mr. James Perkins’s 
mansion-house, valued at $20,000 ; $25,000 from Mr. John Bromfield in 
1846 ; and $20,000 from Mr. George Bemis, received in the present year. 
The new donation is apparently unrestricted, which greatly increases its 
value. —-Mr. J. H. Emerton’s fourth summer course in Zodlogy (Pea- 
body Academy of Science, Salem, Mass.) will begin July 7 and continue 
four weeks. It is especially intended for teachers and students of High 
and Normal schools. The fee is $10, and for a fee of 85 non-attendants 
at this course will be admitted from June 1 to Sept. 1 toa sea-shore 
laboratory for the study of marine animals.——The Woodruff Scientific 
Expedition round the World has been again abandoned for want of sup- 
port, and we hope this is the last we shall hear of this preposterous un 
dertaking. The endorsement of it by prominent clergymen, and even by 
prominent scientists, who had not properly informed themselves in 
regard to it and its projector, happily failed to enlist the necessary com- 
plement of “students” and tourists But the spectacle ought not to be 
Nature for April 24 contains an engraved portrait of Agassiz, 


series It 





repeated, 
with the usual biographical sketch, in its ‘* Science Worthies ” 
is to be regretted that the admirable artist has just failed to catch the 
Recent English announcements which we find in the Acade- 
:*Round 





likeness. 
my are a * History of India,’ by Mr. Talboys Wheeler (Macmillan 
the World in Six Months,’ by Lieut.-Col. E. S. Bridges, and * Holidays 
in Eastern France,’ by M. Betham-Edwards (Hurst & Blackett); * Life 
of Bishop Wilberforce,’ by the Rev. A. R. Ashwell; a * Life of Jonathan 
Swift’; a ‘ History of Ancient Geography,’ by E. H. Bunbury ; and * The 
River of Golden Sand,’ a narrative of a journey through China to Bur- 
mah, by Capt. W. Gill (Murray). Mr. Christern has received the 





‘Atlas graphique et statistique du Commerce de la France avec les Pays 
étrangers’ which was awarded a dipioma at the Paris Exposition of 1878, 
It was officially prepared by M. Ferdinand Bonnange, and shows in 
graphic tables the movement of exports and imports, by country, of live 
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stock, cereals, wine, sugar, textile fabrics, leather, coal, metals, ma- 
chines, ete. Intelligent merchants ought to find their account in study- 
ing it, especially now that we seem to be on the eve of a reciprocity treaty 
with France. The respective series are sold separately as well as to- 
gether. ——** A Study of Mme. de Stat!” is the title of a lecture to be 
delivered this evening at Association Hall, corner of Twenty-third Street 
and Fourth Avenue, by Mr. John Foster Kirk, the well-known historian 
and present editor of L/ppincott’s Magazine. The entrance of so careful 
a scholar and excellent a writer into the lecture-field deserves favorable 
public recognition. 


—A monograph has been written on the Wisconsin tornadoes of May 
23, 1878, by W. W. Daniells, Professor in the University of Wisconsin. 
There were, fn fact, three simultaneous tornadoes, almost completing a 
single straight line of devastation, ** extending nearly across Wisconsin, 
surpassing in extent and violence any storm before recorded in the his- 
The loss of life seems indeed to have been very large, 


tory of the State.” 
a town, Mineral Point, lay 


and was enhanced by the circumstance that 
in the path. But the author’s superlative would seem more deliberate if 
he had given a few figures of comparison with the whirlwind at Meno- 


This 


it accompanied an area of low 


monee which in its time was represented as almost miraculous. 
tornado of 1878 was eminently normal ; 
pressure; its velocity was of twenty-five miles per hour, from west to 
east; its character was strictly cyclonic . rotatory—** having its mo- 
tion of revolution in a direction opposite to that of the sun, or from the 
east to the north, west, south, to the east again. This fact was very evi- 
dent to one following its path even for a short distance.” It was accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning and by ** hail as large as the fist.” 
—Three children’s books which have lately come to hand are worth 
buying now as well as remembering in the special season of gifts. Onc 
is a translation of the great Niebuhr’s ‘* Greek Hero-Stories,’ as told for 
the benefit of his little son, Mareus (New York : Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
These deserve a place with Kingsley’s and Hawthorne's narrations of the 
old myths, though we should not assign them the first rank in such a col- 
the story of the Herakleidae, for example, is overweighted with 
The book is nicely printed in large type, and the 


lection ; 
genealogical details. 
translation, by Mr. Benjamin Hoppin, has been well executed. But purists 
will find fault with his mingling Latin names of gods and heroes with the 
ultra Greek forms of other proper names ; and for the latter an English 
child needs some guide to the pronunciation, which Mr. Hoppin might 
well have provided. The allusions to Italian sites and scenes, due to the 
circumstances of composition, also merited explanation in each instance, 
and perhaps would have furnished more useful illustrations than those of 
Mr. Augustus Hoppin, which are not altogether satisfactory ——The 
Messrs. Rivington have published as one of their ** English Sehool- 
The print is close and hardly to 


Classies” Southey’s ‘Life of Nelson.’ 
E. Mullins, is excellent, 


be called inviting, but the editing, by Mr. W. 
correcting and elucidating the original text with a single eye to histori- 
eal truth.—From the same house, through EF. P. Dutton & Co, we 
have received from Hauff's by W. FE. Mullins and 
Francis Storr, designed as a first German reading-book for schools. The 


‘‘all that the reader will require outside this 


‘Selections Stories,’ 


editors say rightly that 
volume is the declension of adjectives and pronouns.” The minuteness 
of the vocabulary, which is not alphabetical, but follows the order of the 
narrative, isexhaustive : and as if this were not enough, an index of 
words is added referring to the vocabulary, while two of the 
‘Little Mudj “and ‘**The False Prince,” are translated literally into 
good English, unless we except the Americanism, ‘‘made himself scarce,” 


on p. 211 (for ** machte sich einstweilen aus dem Staub”), The book can 


stories, 


e most profitably used under a teacher. 

—The Massachusetts Historical Society, the oldest in the United 
States, has brought out an elegant volume of nearly 600 pages, embody- 
ing a transcript of the Society’s Proceedings from its foundation to 1885, 
with much additional matter. The Proceedings began to be published 
regularly in 1855, and a second volume will be needed to bridge the in- 
terval. The editors of the one before us, Messrs, Charles Deane and 
Charles C. Smith, have well discharged their duty, supplying abundant 
notes, inserting in their proper places papers referred to in the Proceed- 
ings as on file, and procuring thirty-nine biographical notices of deceased 
members never before prepared, and some of which, like Mr. Lodge’s 
memoir of Caleb Strong, in length and importance attain the dignity of 
monographs. They have also been fortunate enough to secure authen- 
tic portraits of nine out of the ten founders of 1790-91, reproduced by 
the heliotype process, together with portraits of Presidents of the Socie- 
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- illustrations which much to 


; and a minute index, 
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ind value of the record 
Mr. Ge 
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nterest 


g t names, by unlocks the whole treasure. Dr. 


founder par ¢a ellence, is shown to have had a most 


mprehensive if what constitutes history, and his circular ** list of 


would not diseredit 
Natural 


tistory had a prominent place in his scheme, and this of course involved 


quest information ” 


he most enlightened Census Superintendent of our times, 
| 
a museum, which amassed a goodly number of Indian relies, geological 
ind botanical specimens, and the like ; but most of these were eventual- 
v distributed among societies which the progress of subdivision in sci- 
need to dwell on what the 


ence had ealled into existence. We have no 


Society has achieved in its proper field 
Mr. Jol 


Some of His 


in T. Hassam’s interesting paper on * Ezekiel Cheever and 
Descendants’ in the V. FB. Historical and Ge nealogical 
Revyister for April has been printed separately with some additions. The 
notices of his contemporaries show how fitly the subject of this biographi- 
cal sketch is commemorated. ‘* August 21st, this year [1708],” says Gover- 
nor Hutchinson, “died Ezekiel Cheever, venerable not merely for his 
great age, 94, but for having been the schoolmaster of most of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of Boston who were then upon the stage.” His career is 
** He was born Janu- 
Boston. To New 
teach School : which 


Haven ;: 


well described by Judge Sewall, in few strokes : 
1614. Came over to N. E. 1637, to 
Married in the Fall, & begun to 
Was constant in till now. First, at New 
then at Boston, whither he came 1670. 


ary 25, Haven, 
Work he 
then 
So that he has 
that Calling, Skillfully, diligently, constantly, Religiously, 
A rare Instance of Piety, Health, Strength, Serviceable- 
The Wellfare of the Province was much upon his Spirit. He 


L658, 
then at Ipswich ; 
at Charlestown ; 


Laboured ir 


seventy years, 
ness 
abominated Perriwiggs.” This antipathy, which Sewall, by the way, 
fully shared, is also hinted at in Cotton Mather’s ‘* Essay on the Memory 
of my Venerable Master”: 
*Cloath’d in the Good Old Way, his Garb did wage 
A War with the Vain Fashions of the Age.” 

In this artificial verse, here printed in full, there are not a few felicitous 
couplets, but the sermon also, of which Mr. Hassam gives extracts, is un- 
‘He that was my Master,” says Dr. Mather, ‘ Seven 
and Thirty Years ago, was a Master to many of my Betters, no less than 


commonly pithy. 
Seventy Years ago ; so long ago, that I must even mention my Fathers 
Tutcr for one of them.” And again: ‘* But I will say very much in a 
Little. Out of the School, he was One, Antiqua Fide, prise/s moribus; 
A Christian of the Old Fashion : An O/d New-English Christian : And I 
may tell you, That was as Venerable a Sight, as the World, since the 
Days of Primitive Christianity, has ever look’d upon.” 
MS. in the 


The Cheever 
foston Atheneum contains a number of Latin and Greek 
poems which have heretofore been regarded as of his own composing. 
Mr, Hassam, who prints them for the first time in full in the appendix, 
points out that some are derived from Martial, and others from Petronius 
and Posidippus. The remainder still await identification, but a classical 
origin is possible in the case only of one or two. 


—‘*The Snowball,” as brought out at ** Wallack’s,” has proved a sub- 
stantial success, chiefly through the merits of the acting ; for the play 
has little to recommend it. It is a farce in three acts, turning upon the 
complications and embarrassments in which a husband is involved by the 
ingenuity of his wife. The whole play is made to turn upon the confu- 
siom as to a letter written by Wr. Felix Featherstone (Mr. C. F. Coghlan) 
to Mrs. Featherstone (Miss Coghlan) caused by the fact that it is turned 
over by the lady to her maid. The consequences of this little trick, as is 
always the case in a genuine farce, are very far-reaching. That it drives 
Mr. Featherstone, a hitherto happy husband, into a state of despair and 
wretchedness bordering on lunacy, in which, to extricate himself from his 
difficulties, he is ready to pledge himself to any nefarious scheme that may 
be suggested, and as ready to get out of the difficulties entailed by his 
dishonorable conduct by equally infamous breaches of faith; that it 
opens to the maid a brief but brilliant career of domestic blackmail ; 
and that the trouble ends in an ¢claireissement, and a reconciliation—all 

‘is is the faintest hint of a plot replete with surprises which, if they are 
improbable, are certainly laughable. The acting of Mr. and Miss Cogh- 
lan, of Mr. Gilbert as the sceptical and unprincipled uncle, and Miss 


Germon as the maid, is throughout excellent. ‘* Delicate Ground.” 


which precedes ** The Snowball,” is a play of a very different order. It is 


Nation. 


| mode,” 


| Number 724 
a genuine comedy, of a light character, the interest of which turns upon 
With the French original from 
which this play is taken New York audiences may be said to be entirely 
unacquainted :* but it will always be 


a not impossible buman_ situation. 


known in England and America 
in the form in which it was immortalized by the genius of Mr. Charles 
Mathews. The play, though it deals with a French subject, is in re- 
ality, in its adapted form, much more English than French. The dia- 
logue is bright and witty ; Miss Rogers as Pau//ne, Mr. E. M. Holland 
as Alphonse, and Mr. Coghlan as Cilizen Sangfroid, all act with much 
cleverness. The characters are somewhat exaggerated, as might be ex- 
pected in a play which is half a moral lesson in matrimony, and at times 
the exaggeration is a little oppressive. 
this is not the case. As 


In most of the scenes, however, 
bringing out Mr. Coghlan’s re- 
markable versatility we can hardly imagine two better chosen parts 
than Felir Featherstone and Sangfroid. 


of 


ameans of 


They are at the opposite poles 
comedy ; and @ prior? it would seem almost impossible for an actor 
to do both well. Mr. Coghlan not only does both well, but never for a 
moment, as is the case with so many comedians, confounds the two diffe- 


rent worlds of farce and comedy to which they belong. 


—Mr. Rummel’s first piano-forte recital, which took place at Steinway 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, presented a long and intelligently-arranged 
programme, extending over the entire field of piano-forte music from Bach 
to Chopin. So much has been said on all sides in praise of Mr. Rum- 
mel’s admirable qualities that we need only add that by his performance 
of this elaborate and difficult programme he fully maintained the high 
opinion which the public has formed of him. Mr. Rummel came to this 
country at the beginning of the season, entirely unknown and unheralded, 
as a member of a concert company among which he was the only artist 
worthy of the name, and which, fortunately, had but a very brief exist- 
ence. But even when heard under these unfavorable circumstances he 
produced a great impression, so much so that Dr. Damrosch was induced 
to engage him for the third symphony concert, where he made a brilliant 
début with Grieg’s delightful piano-forte concerto in A minor. After this 
first appearance under circumstances worthy of his rank, Mr. Rummel 
was assigned a place among the best piano-forte players that have been 
heard in this country, and his many excellent qualities—unusual fire and 
brilliancy, a marvellous technique and an astonishing memory—richly 
merit this distinction. His best efforts at last Thursday’s recital were 
Bach’s prelude and fugue in A minor and Handel’s suite in E major, with 
the familiar air and variations known as ** The Harmonious Blacksmith.” 
He played these two numbers with an earnestness and dignity of manner, 
with a total absence of allattempts at sensational effects, that call for the 
highest praise. Beethoven’s sonata in F minor, Op. 57, received an equally 
intelligent and artistic rendering as regards the first and last movement. 
The second movement, the andante con moto, was lacking in that poeti- 
cal and delicate expression required by this wonderful composition. Men- 
delssohn’s ** Variations s¢rieuses ” were played with great spirit, and Schu- 
mann’s ‘* Faschingschwank ” (with the exception of some unwarranted 
liberties with the tempo) was likewise exceedingly well played. The 
concert terminated with four pieces by Chopin—Berceuse in D flat, 
Op. 57; Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29; Valse in D flat, Op. 64, and 
Polonaise in A, Op. 40. The Valse in D flat was played in so bewilder- 
ing a tempo that its charm was almost lost ; but the great Polonaise 
was given with extraordinary fire and vigor. 


—The last of the Wilhelmj chamber-music concerts was in every re- 
spect the best of the series, in fact the only one which realized the anti- 
cipations that were entertained of these concerts. Beethoven’s string 
quartette in A minor, Op. 132, one of the immortal six that belong to the 
last epoch of the master’s life, was the opening number. It was excel- 
lently rendered by Messrs. Wilhelmj, Damrosch, Schwarz, and Bergner, 
and the hearty applause which followed each of the five long movements, 
particularly the adagio ‘“‘ Thanksgiving of # convalescent, in the Lydian 
showed how deep was the impression produced by this noble 
work on the crowded audience. Mendelssohn’s quartette in A minor, 
and Bach’s Chaconne for violin solo, by Mr. Wilhelmj, were the remain- 
ing instrumental numbers. Miss Drasdil was the vocalist of the even- 
ing, and delighted the audience by an excellent rendering of an old Ital- 
ian air by Stradella and of Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl King.” 

—Since the emigration of Mr. Theodore Thomas to Cincinnati no 
really earnest attempt has been made to re-establish in this city the sort 
of amusement which his summer-nights’ concerts used to afford. Gil- 
more has, it is true, given concerts at his garden, and even Offenbach has 
been imported to lead an orchestra there ; but the public has generally 
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refused to recognize Gilmore as competent to furnish such music as 
Thomas once furnished, and, having pretty much given up hope of a re- 
vival of the Central Park Garden, have fallen into a lamentable condi- 
tion of apathy on the subject, in which the ** Last Rose of Summer,” as 
played by the world-renowned Levy on the Coney Island beach, has come 
to seem almost an elevated and refined entertainment. The lack of popu- 
lar music-halls or gardens in New York is all the more remarkable, too, 
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in connection with the enormous development of the beer interest within 
the past few years. The connection between beer and music is so close 
in all cities in which there is a large and thoughtful German popula- 
tion that it was a constant source of wonder to us that no really ener- 
getie effort had been made since Thomas’s disappearance to effect a com- 
bination of the two interests for the popular benefit. The attempt has 
now been made in a small way in Twenty-third Street, and the immediate 
success with which it has met shows conclusively that on a larger scale it 
The building selected is the old Bryant’s 
the 


could hardly be a failure. 
Opera House, which has been run through to Twenty-fourth Street ; 
interior has been decorated with a good deal of taste, and fitted up with 
an organ, a platform for the orchestra, and innumerable tables and 
chairs : Serlin, and musie is pro- 
vided of a popular character, but still not bad of its kind—Strauss 
waltzes, overtures from well-known operas, and soon. The orchestra is 
small, but very good, and the audience, half German and half American, 
The place overflows nightly with people. 


a leader has been brought over from 


is thoroughly well-behaved. 
Of course it is not to be compared with the Central Park Garden of five 
or six years ago; but its immediate success is such a convincing proof of 
the popular appetite for summer amusements of this kind that we cannot 
help wondering again why Thomas was ever allowed to leave New York. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN’S SPEECHIES.* 

‘ECRETARY SHERMAN’S identification with the public finances 
‘from the beginning of the Civil War, at which time the question of 
finance began to be one of serious difficulty and responsibility, to the 
resumption of specie payments and the refunding of the 5-20 and 10-40 
bonds, has been so prominent and continuous that a history of the 
national debt and of the existing paper currency might be compiled from 
That the author of 
these speeches and reports can support a claim for ** consistency ” in his 


this volume with slight recourse to other authorities. 


treatment of the grave problems that arose from time to time and passed 
under his review, no reader can for a moment imagine. The most that 
can be allowed upon this score is that his inclinations were in the right 
direction, his perceptions of the truth sufficiently keen, and his industry 
always equal to the task before him ; but that he was too susceptible to 
the breezes and draughts of popularity (or what he conceived to be such), 
and was always, so to speak, catching cold by exposure to them. His 
backsliding in 1868, when he declared that equity and justice would be 
fully satisfied by redeeming the 5-20 bonds at their maturity ‘*in money 
of the same kind and the same intrinsic value existing at the time they 
were issued ”—7.e., in greenbacks—exposed the country to grave peril, 
and one cannot now read the speech in which this doctrine was promul- 
gated without mortification and regret. The cheap demagogism of the 
hour which heralded the notion that an evidence of indebtedness bearing 
interest at a specified rate, and payable at a particular time, could be 
justly and equitably discharged by tendering to the holder another evi- 
dence of indebtedness bearing no interest, payable at no time, and 
possessing no higher security, became formidable when the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Finance gave his adhesion to it, and not before. 
There are other, though minor, flaws in Secretary Sherman's record 
which stamp him as inferior to Huskisson, Peel, Hamilton, and other 
great finance ministers—the difference between them and him being not 
that they were wiser in their generation, or even more consistent, but 
that they always gave to the public their best thoughts and their best 
service as time and occasion called ; in other words, they could always 
be depended upon. 

We shall not pause to collate flaws, numerous and considerable though 
they be, upon which we commented at the time of their first utterance. 


Although it is a capital defect of Mr. Sherman’s make-up as a financier 


that he is a politician of the canny sort—finance not being amenable in 
the slightest degree to the exigencies of politics—it must be admitted that 
his diagnosis of the economic condition of the country from time to time 
was singularly accurate, so that we cannot recall the name of any public 
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the bonded debt. 
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man whose judgments were oftener verified by the subsequent course of 


events. Even when giving his vote for some erroneous measure whi 


the majority insisted upon passing, he has let fall a remark, half-ay 


logetic, signifying that he knew better and that he would do better if 
were not so inconvenient. 

The first four hundred pages of the volume relate to the measures by 
and the National bank 
on tariffs and 


but being 


which the public debt, the greenback currency, 
ing system were created, with remarks here and there 


They | 


nsicde 


ternal taxes. ible historic interest, 
merely excerpts from the published proceedings of Congress have 1 


The 


author’s speech upon the Inflation Bill of 1874, relates to subjects which 


possess ¢ 


exclusive claim upon attention reinainder, commencing with the 
are still fresh and which constitute a part of current discussions on finan- 
Mr. Sherman’s speeches of January 16, 1874, and March 6, 
In the former, 


cial policy. 
1876, strike us as the best efforts of his legislative career. 
which was delivered in opposition to the so-called Inflation Bill, he elu 
Republicar 


party toward the currency and the public debt most happily, and pushed 


cidated the position of the country and especially of the 


the late Senator Morton to the wall with something like savageness, it 

sisting on an answer to the question at what time, under what 
be expedient 

We had gor 


revenues, 


elreum 
stances, in what condition of trade and industry it would 
to take steps for the resumption of specie payments 

through a period of great apparent prosperity, of overflowing 
of unexampled internal development, but we had taken no steps toward 
afford 
to pause in this prosperous and cheering race long enough to pay our 
We had now fallen int 


the 


resumption because we were making money so fast—we could not 
debts and put our currency at par with gold. 

adversity, and we could not resume because 
During all this time, however, the Republican party had been commit 
of specie pay- 


times Were so bad 


ted, in its national platform, to a *tspeedy resumption 


Hence, it appeared that at one time we were too ri h and at 


ments.” 
another time too poor to take any steps toward resumption, and conse- 


quently that a speedy resumption meant no resumption at any tl 
that Mr. Morton did not 


whatever. It is needless to add answer the 
question propounded to him. 

In his speech of December Act, Mi 
Sherman gave only a feeble and hesitating support to that measure; for 
although it did, as he alleged, ** provide ample means to prepare for i 
erand? was not in his judgment 


22, 1874. on the Resumption 


sumption and to maintain it,” its modus 0; 


the best that the case admitted of. He favored the plan of converting 


the greenbacks into bonds, and thus gradually appreciating the notes t 
par with gold. Nevertheless, he would support the bill as the best one 


that the majority in Congress could be got to favor. It was in the cours¢ 
of this speec h that he was asked by Senator Schurz whether, under the 
operation of the bill, the redeemed greenbacks could be reissued. He 


ifs 


declined to answer the question, or even to give his own opinion upon 
legal construction. On the 6th of March, 1876, he made amends for his 
reluctant support of the bill while it was pending by delivering a speech 
on the resolutions laid before the Senate by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce on the subject of specie payments. In this speech he defend- 
ed the Resumption Act at great length with marked ability and vigor, 
and although falling into some errors which were then shared by nearly 
all the friends of resumption, and which time has since corrected, he left 
the measure and 
that that a 


little to be desired in his vindication of the wisdom of 
the need of strictly enforcing it. It 
favorable balance of trade was not only not necessary to the su 
if. however, 


was his belief at time 


ess of 
resumption, but was ** utterly immaterial to the question * 
it was deemed material by anybody, he insisted that the right time had 
come, since the balance of trade was now favor. He be- 
lieved, also, that any plan of resumption would, when about to take 
The course of 


largely in ow 


effect, produce some contraction of the paper currency. 
events has proved that the favorable balance of trade has been by far the 
largest factor in the successful solution of the problem, since that and 
that alone enabled the Treasury to accumulate its stock of gold, and to 
keep it after the doors were opened for resumption. It has also been 
proved that no contraction of the currency took place on the eve of re- 
sumption or since, if by ‘‘contraction” is meant a lessening of the 
amount of paper currency in the hands of the banks and the people. 
These were certainly excusable errors, and are only mentioned here as 
showing how imperfectly the real course of events was foreseen even by 
the best judges. 

Mr. Sherman’s treatment of the silver question has been by no means 
so satisfactory as his handling of specie resumption and the refunding of 
He first appears, in his report on the Paris Monetary 
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(Conference of 1867, as an advocate of the single gold standard. In 1876 
(June &) he advocates the coining of silver dollars and offering them in 


change for greenbacks to anybody who wants them, opposing, how- 


ever, the bill to make them unlimited legal tender. A few months later 

\ugust 12) he addressed the people of Manetta, Ohio, and offered the 
opinion that it would be both legal and right to take advantage of the 
fall in the price of silver to recoin the silver dollar and with it pay off the 
prree nba ks. 


December 5, 1877, as Secretary of the Treasury, in which he strongly op- 


His next public declaration is furnished in kis report of 


poses the remonetization of silver except on condition that it shall be 
After the 
remonetizing bill had passed without any such provision, he stated to the 


kept of equal value with gold by some process of redemption. 


Senate Finance Committee in an interview officially reported and pub- 
shed that silver dollars would not be any impediment to resumption, 
but might be an aid to it—that is, he made himself an accomplice after the 
fact. Still later he reached the conclusion that a safe adjustment might 
be made by increasing the weight of the silver dollar, or decreasing the 
weight of the gold dollar, or by increasing the one and decreasing the 
other simultaneously—this at Toledo, August 26, 1878. Finally, in his 
that the 


continued coinage of silver dollars is a menace to resumption, and he re- 


report as Secretary of the Treasury, December 2, 1875, he says 
commends that the maximum of such coinage be limited to fifty millions. 
In this prolonged vibration of discordant sounds we perceive, not for the 
first time, that Mr. Sherman’s views as a financier are subject largely to 
the It must be set 
that he has not yielded to the demand of the silver-men that he should 


pay out 


exigencies of polities, down to his credit, however, 


silver dollars to bondholders, pensioners, clerks, contractors, 
congressmen, judges, army officers, and all other people who do not want 
them 

The late remarkable success in refunding the public debt at 4 per 
cent. does not fall within the scope of this volume, and is therefore not 
properly subject to review in this place. In a letter written and pub- 
lished since these speeches and reports came from the press Secretary 
Sherman attributes his success in this particular, as well asin the resump- 
tir 


m of specie payments, to a fortunate conjunction of circumstances, 


This ascription is equally modest and true. But for the favorable balance 


trade and the low rate of interest, both of which are consequences of the 
crisis of 1873, neither of these results would have been so easily achieved, 
if achieved at all. But as it is the mark of wise statesmanship to take 
advantage of every fortunate conjunction of circumstances, Mr Sherman 
is well entitled to wear the laurel of triumph, for he has in every case 


struck while the iron was hot. 


GEIKIE’S ENGLISH REFORMATION.* 

| i title-page of Dr. Geikie’s ‘ English Reformation’ expresses vi ry 
well its character—that it is not primarily a history, but a pamphlet. 

Tt is called out by the Ritualistic movement, which the author regards as 
anti-Protestant, and indeed anti-Christian : he sees that this movement, 
in plain terms, denies the validity of the English Reformation, and at- 
tacks its motives and its methods no less vehemently than the Catholics 
ile undertakes, therefore, to vindicate the work of Henry 
VIIL., and this in the only way it can be done, by frankly admitting the 


themselves, 


corruption and selfishness of the monarch, and showing how he was, in 
spite of himself, made the instrument of a great and wholesome work. 
Wolsey also he visits with entire condemnation, while Cromwell and 
Cranmer, the two principal agents of the Reformation, are heartily 
praised. 

As being avowedly a partisan work it is unmeasured in its praise and 
blame, and equally so in its judgments as to historical events. 


and Cromwell receive praise, and nothing but praise ; 


Cranmer 
Gardiner and 
jonner receive blame, and nothing but blame ; Catherine of Aragon was 
joleyn pure and a friend of the 
Reformation ; the monasteries were, with hardly an exception, sinks of 
iniquity ; the Romish system a foul and senseless one ; the Pope was 
Antichrist. In short, the fault of the book is intemperance of language. 
No doubt there is much to justify this. The Church was in this age at its 
the notorious for their 
and one’s blood cannot but boil at the recital of the cruelties per- 
petrated under Henry VIII. and Queen Mary in the name of religion. 
We are 


a selfish and intriguing woman, Anne 


lowest point of morality ; monastic class were 


\ ices ° 


so far from extenuating these things that we are ready to declare 
in the strongest terms that the worst misfortune which can befall a land 
The English Reformation 


sv Cunningham Geikie, D.D 
York: D. Appleton & Co 


: How it came about, and Why we should 
author of ‘The Life and Words of Christ,’ 
1879. 12mo, pp. 512. 


uphold it 
etc.” New 


N ation. 
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ora people is to be placed under ecclesiastical rule. 
cruel and relentless as that of priests. 


No tyranny is so 
So far as Dr. Geikie’s book helps 
to strengthen this conviction in the people of England and America it 
will do good service. But what we should condemn is the thing itself— 
the power of the priesthood—and not this or that Church which has been 
able to exercise this power. The Church of Rome is not a sinner above 
all sinners in this respect, except as it has been the object of exceptional 
veneration, and therefore has had greater power than almost any other 
priesthood in history. But the Church of England itself, under Eliza- 
beth, was guilty of atrocities in the way of religious persecution only 
less than those of the Church of Rome in the degree in which the claims 
of the Church of England are inferior to those of the Church of Rome. 

Dr. Geikie speaks of these events with almost the passionate earnest- 
ness of one who himself took part in them ; but the mature judgment of 
history must modify much of this vehemence of sympathy. The monas- 
teries were bad enough, but Cromwell’s commission is proved to have made 
them out to be worse than they were ; Catherine’s demeanor is pro- 
nounced by the ‘highest authorities to have been upright and dignified ; 
and Anne Boleyn’s good name is, we fear, not so unimpeachable as our 
author would make out. Nay, this correction of the exaggerations of the 
Protestants has gone so far that even Protestant writers of the present 
day are prone to extenuate the cruelties of the Catholic persecutions, and 
make their own side appear the worst. This is the natural result of 
exaggerated statements, and for this reason we are sorry to see an author 
with whom we agree in the main in views, and certainly in sympathies, 
depart so constantly from a judicial temper. His tone is, it is true, that 
of contemporaries—the laborers and sufferers themselves ; but after all, 
what is the use of historical investigation if not to correct the one-sided- 
ness of earnest partisans, who, from the very nature of things, could only 
see one side ? 

In short, Dr. Geikie shows no ability to comprehend the real spirit of 
the period he is describing, and to appreciate the complex motives and in- 


| terests which led men to place themselves on different sides in the great 


| worth 


| 


movement that was going on. We find, therefore, no clearness of con- 
ception in the statement of the successive stages of the Reformation—un- 
der Cranmer, in the last years of Henry VIII., under Edward, and unde: 
Elizabeth. For example. in what sense were Henry and Elizabeth re- 
spectively heads of the Church ? We know that Elizabeth refused th: 
title of ** Supreme Head of the Church,” satisfying herself with the for- 
mula, **in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as civil, supreme,” a distinc- 
Still it appears to 
Neither monarch can properly be 


tion which, says Ranke, made no essential difference. 
us that there was a real difference. 
called Head of the Church in the full spiritual sense, because neither had 
received ordination. Their authority was exercised over, rather than /n, 
the Church, and in this respect they differed fundamentally from the 
Pope. But, if we are not mistaken, this was a more important point with 


Elizabeth than with Henry. Henry’s scheme, as represented by Cranmer, 


made the Church simply a branch of the Government, and ordination si 
far a secular act that ecclesiastical rank could be bestowed by the prince 
by his own authority ; and this authority belonged to him by divine 
right as king, so that he needed no distinct spiritual dignity. Elizabeth, 
on the other hand, held to the Romish doctrine of apostolic succession, 
never pretending to be head of the Church in strictly ecclesiastical 
matters, but only in so far as the Church was comprehended in the 
state. 

So with the account of indulgences, p. 114 ; no doubt the corrupt 
practice of this age did promise freedom from the pains of purgatory, 
but it ought to be said that this was distinctly a corruption of the recog- 
nized doctrine of the Church. On page 128 both Henry VII. and Ferdi- 
nand V. are called usurpers; with what right the latter, we cannot guess. 
On the next page Bergenroth’s notion that Juana’s alleged insanity was 
false—now generally given up—is assumed as proved, No date is given 
(p. 275) for the execution of Anne Boleyn. Henry is said (p. 253) to have 
burned Catholics as well as Protestants ; so he did, but not as Catholics, 
but for denying his supremacy, which he chose to regard as an article of 
faith. Whenever a sum of money is mentioned, it is stated that it was 
twelve times as much as at the present day ; the repetition is 
rather tiresome, and the statement, we think, incorrect. The value since 
that day is stated by Roscher (vol. i. p. 412, American translation) to 
have diminished in the ratio of three or four to one. 

We have spoken fully of the faults of the book, because we consider 
them likely to interfere seriously with the end which the author has in 
mind, On the other hand, it deserves the praise of being a hearty, 


~ " honest, and very interesting sketch of an important series of events. 
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Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 


Julius Beerbohm. Leisure-Hour Series. (New York : Henry Holt & 
Co. 1879.)—In the month of August, 1877, Mr. Beerbohm found 


himself on board ship with a party of engineers bound for Port San 
Julian, on the coast of Patagonia. The engineers were ona surveying ex- 
pedition ; but our author while at San Julian received letters making his 
speedy return to Buenos Ayres imperative. At about the same time a 
party of ostrich-hunters stopped on their way to Sandy Point on the 
Straits of Magellan, and as he found that he would there be able to take 
a steamer for Buenos Ayres, he determined to join the party. His book 
is mainly an account of his subsequent adventures, which were neither 
few nor uninteresting. Mr. Beerbohm is a thorough master of the art of 
telling a story, and the simplicity and directness with which he narrates 
his adventures, carry a conviction of truth to the reader’s mind that might 
well excite the envy of many a hardened writer of fiction. Ostrich- 
hunting—at least in Patagonia—is a life not so much of danger as of ex- 
posure and privation. There are no wild beasts to be guarded against, 
the puma being apparently too great a coward to be dreaded ; the Indians 
are friendly. But the rains and the bitter winds and the swollen rivers 
of the pampas ure, as Mr. Beerbohm found to his cost, apt to make the 
life of an ostrich-hunter one of hardship. The sport is not a very luera- 
tive pursuit, and the life is followed chiefly for its own sake, by a class of 
men apparently not unlike the Western backwoodsmen of two or three 
generations ago, men who prefer a vagabond life for the sake of its free- 
The ostrich- 
hunters of this book are, first, Isidoro, an Argentine Gaucho with a dash 
of Indian blood, a famous horse-tamer, taciturn, watchful, honest, good- 
natured, and a general favorite ; Garcia, another Gaucho, formerly a 
soldier and later a ecattle-driver, more talkative than Isidoro, and but 
slightly his inferior in horsemanship and as a hunter; Guillaume, a 


dom from restraint, responsibility, and mental anxiety. 


Frenchman, once a blacksmith, gifted with an homeric appetite, capable 
of despatching a whole side of a young guanaco at a sitting, but, never- 
theless, always thin and with a hungry appearance : and, finally, Maxi- 
mo, an Austrian, twenty vears old, of herculean size and strength, 
once a sailor, and master of several languages. The capitalist of the 
party was Isidoro, who owned thirty fine horses. 

From San Julian to Santa Cruz Mr. Beerbohm’s trip seems to have 
been pleasant enough, and the chapters of his book devoted to it con- 
tain an entertaining description of running down ostriches with dogs and 
bolas, of exhilarating gallops over the pampas, and of the manners and 
customs of the Tuelche Indians. After the arrival of the party at Santa 
Cruz it was determined that Isidoro, Guillaume, and Mr. Beerbohm, with 
twenty-eight horses and five dogs, should push on to Sandy Point, Isi- 
doro taking with him some two hundred and fifty pounds of ostrich 
feathers, the spoils of his unerring bo'as. The rest of the trip was one 
uninterrupted succession of mishaps. It was becoming more and more 
important to press on to Sandy Point, as the time for catching the 
steamer was quickly slipping away ; but meantime snows and sleet and 
rain were rapidly changing the shallow streams of the pampas into 
raging and impassable torrents. Crossing Coy Inlet, however, the party 
pushed on to the Rio Gallegos, the last formidable river between them 
and Sandy Point. A fifty-mile ride from Coy Inlet brought them to the 
ravine through which the Gallegos runs. Breaking into a gallop, they 
pushed forward to catch a glimpse of it. Suddenly it burst upon 
their sight, no longer a shallow stream, but a wide and furious torrent, 
rushing between banks rapidly growing too narrow for it, and impassable 
for man or beast. Isidoro was of the opinion that in eight days the 
river would sink to its ordinary level. Meanwhile the provisions of the 
party had been calculated only for a ten-days’ trip; it would be in any 
case impossible to reach Sandy Point in time to catch the steamer on the 
15th, while with every day there was a danger of the price of ostrich 
feathers falling. There was nothing for it but to camp upon the Galle- 
gos until the river should have fallen. Of the weary and anxious weeks 
of waiting which ensued ; of the alternate hopefulness and despondency 
caused by the changes in the level of the river : of the gradual disappear- 
ance of the provisions, and the compulsory regimen of guanaco and 
ostrich meat, and the curious and unpleasant consequent effects ; of the 
gradual ennui and longing for a return to civilization produced in 
himself, and the craving for tobacco produced in Guillaume, Mr. Beer- 
bohm gives a very graphic description. At length, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, rendered quite desperate, they determined to swim the river. Isidoro 
refused, not unnaturally, to take part in this attempt. 

There were obviously two ways of crossing: one to swim over on horse- 
back—no very easy feat; the other, to send over the horses with all 


! 2 
their clothes and accoutrements, and follow themselves. 
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The first plan 
seemed in advance the most feasible, but proved absolutely impractica- 
ble ; the horses always turning on reaching the middle current, and re- 
fusing absolutely to attempt a landing except on the shore from which 
they started. There was nothing left but to try the other plan, in which 
failure involved a considerable risk of a miserable death from cold. ‘The 
third attempt was made in a storm of hail and snow, with a high wind 
blowing. After immense trouble, with the help of sticks and stones, 
they succeeded in driving the horses into the middle current and forcing 
them to head for the other side. At last they reached the land, and their 
owners gave a shout of joy and relief, 
only momentary. 


Their triumph, however, was 
The horses had touched the bank at a place wher 
they could get no footing. Instinctively they turned rownd and m: 
straight for the shore from which they had started. By the time 
landed, it is hardly necessary to say, their owners were in a 
pitiable state. 


they 
most 
** For more than half an hour we had been splashing in 
and out of the icy-cold water, exposed to wind and weather, and we were 
now thoroughly exhausted, our teeth chattering, our bodies doubled up, 
and unable to speak to one another except by signs.” 

How they finally did cross the Gallegos, and at length reached Sat ly 
Point, to find themselves involved in a mutiny of convicts, which very 
nearly cost them their lives ; how Isidoro, waiting until the river became 
fordable, finally crossed it just in time to fall into the hands of a band 
of these same convicts, escaping across the plains, to lose his horses and 
other property, and very nearly his life—for an account of all these 
things we must refer the reader to the book itself, all of which he will 
find remarkably interesting. 


English Actors from Shakespeare to 
Baker. (Amateur Series.) (New York ; Henry Holt & 
Co. 1879.) be had 


read books in which really nothing belonged to the writer whose name 


Macready. By Henry Barton 
Two volumes. 
-Charles Nodier has said somewhere that sometimes 
was on the title-page except the table of contents. It would, perhaps, 
be searcely fair to liken * English Actors’ to these books, but there is 
Mr Baker 
seems to have read diligently the most of the many English books of the- 


little enough originality to be detected in the two volumes. 


atrical biography and the various lives of English actors and actresses ; 
from these he has copied out a variety of anecdotes more or less authen- 
tic, but generally lively and entertaining, which he has grouped together 
in a series of chapters devoted successively to the great names of English 
art, and he 


histrionic has thus made a sort of aneedote history of the 


English stage. This surely was an unnecessary task so long as Dr. 
Doran’s admirable book on * Their Majesties’ Servants’ is still to be had. 
Dr. Doran did very well indeed what Mr. Baker does not do well at all. 


Dr. Doran had a real love of the drama and a distinet understanding of 
Mr. Baker is 


he nowhere shows a genuine liking for the stage, and 


which 





the principles of the art of acting—qualities of 
wholly destitute ; 
he again and again exhibits gross ignorance of the art of acting. 

He does not like any of the Kembles, and to the author of the recent 
‘Records of a Girlhood’ he fails wholly to be courteous. All readers of 
that delightful book can judge of the accuracy of the following criticism, 
whose taste it is needless to remark upon : 

**But when the cause and the novelty of Miss Kemble’s début had 
ceased a juster estimate was formed of her abilities, which, far from 
being phenomenal, were only commonplace ; people began to perceive 
that she thought more of a pretty pose than of the words she was deliver- 
ing, that drawling did not constitute pathos nor deep-toned passion. 
The lady has since revenged this reversal of publie opinion by scornful 
diatribes against the profession which gave her and her family all thei: 
position. But for the stage, the Kembles might have been a generation 
of barbers instead of the honored associates of the highest in the land.” 

The greatest defect of the book in the eyes of an American is the ab- 
surd prejudice against this country shown in all incidental references to 
it, coupled with more or less wilful ignorance of the abundant American 
dramatic biographies. Now, it is impossible to tell the tale of Cooke or Kean 
or Macready without a consultation of American authorities. Even when 
Mr. Baker is forced to rely on an American book, his apparent spite leads 
him into what looks very like literary dishonesty. Dunlap, the author of 
the ‘ History of the American Theatre,’ wrote also the life of George Fred- 
erick Cooke, in which he explained the circumstances of Cooke’s sudden 
departure for America when engaged by Cooper. Mr. Baker takes nearly 
every point in his chapter on Cooke from Dunlap, but describes how 
Cooper, ‘‘after much maneuvring, contrived to carry him [Cooke] off 
out of some vile Liverpool slum while in a state of intoxication ”"—an 
accusation which Cooper indignantly repelled in a letter printed in Dun- 








biography and corroborated by Dunlap, Cooke’s chosen biographer. 


r norance of the American stage lets him say (i. p. 82) that 
( y Cibber’s ** Richard IIL.” held the stage until Mr. Irving restored 
he Shaksperian text Mr. Edwin Booth had done it long before. If 
Mr. Baker had ever heard of Mr. William Warren, of Boston, or even 

n Mr. J h Jett n, he would never have ventured on the asser- 

i that there is not a low comedian on the stage who can excite a 

iugh by genuine humor or by anything save utter buffoonery.” 

[It remains to be said that most of this book originally appeared in 
Temple Bar, whence some of it was taken last summer to form one of the 
Mess \ppleton’s Handy Volume Series, under the title * Lights of the 
Old English Stage.” The American publishers, in accordance with a good 
habit of theirs, have added an index, an indispensable adjunct to vol- 
umes as full of anecdote as these. 


Locusts and Wild Honey. By John Burroughs. (Boston : Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 1879.)—There is a medicinal virtue in a book about natu- 
ral sights and sounds, written by a keen observer and read in spring ; it 

leanses the mind and renews the senses, and makes men better fit to 
be lookers-on amid the resurrection of life. Thoreau is nearly unrivalled 


in but he has left a school be- 
hind him which, if more modest and destitute of his underlying philo- 
Mr. Bur- 


roughs has written of bees and strawberries, trout and wildernesses, and 


this mental and physical hygienic value, 
sophy and his poetie vision, is still charming and weleome., 


has gathered many interesting and original observations, curious facts, 
and amusing adventures of camping-out days. His garden, his books, his 
friends, his rambles in the retired valleys of the Catskills, and his sport 
in seldom-trodden Canadian woods all contribute something for instruc- 
pursues his quest for 


tion or pleasure ; hi new natural facts with a devo- 


tion now more commonly seen in the pottery-hunters than anywhere else 


perhaps, and the ordinary aspects or pr ducts of nature are no less highly 
This of the 


most men a bore : 


prized. rain exhibits his many-sided pleasure in what is for 


‘‘But when the rain does come—the warm, sun-distilled rain : the far- 
travelling, vapor-born rain; the impartial, undiscriminating, unstinted, 
rain; equable, bount myriad-eved, searching out every plant and 
every spear of grass, finding every hidden thing that needs water, falling 
sponging off every leaf of every tree 
in the forest and every growth in the fields ; music to the ear, a perfume 
to the smell, an enchantment to the eye ; healing the earth, cleansing 
the air, renewing the fountains ; honey to the bee, manna to the herds, 
and life to all ereatures—what spectacle so fills the heart ? Rain, rain, 
O dear Zeus ! down on the ploughed fields of the Athenians, and on the 
plains.” 


ous, 


upon the just and upon the unjust, 


This is a purple patch, for the author usually writes very simply and 


without rhetoric. He has many felicitous comparisons—** The strawberry 


is a kind of vegetable snow. How cool, how tonic, how melting, and how 


perishable !"—and others we could quote. But 
ful literary expression and the enthusiasm of a lover in his short essays, 
but much that is instructive and some things new to professed naturalists, 


The 


the singers 


The comparison of European and American birds is very striking. 
foreigners he finds. **a more hardy and pugnacious race,” 
having more vivacity and power, while ours have more melody and plain- 
tiveness. He assigns something of this difference with English birds to 
their longer familiarity with men, plaintiveness belonging to all the 
‘even to the bark of the fox, the ery of the 
ete. 
comparison with the English in manners, but loses his literary glories, 
It is a book which every lover of the 


eries of wilder creatures, 
panther, the voice of the *eoon,” The American cuckoo gains by 
So we might go on, had we space. 
woods and birds and every angler will take to his heart at once. 
from Pascal’s Thoughts. Translated by H. L, Sidney 
1878. 18mo, pp. v. 175.)—This selection 


A Selection 
Lear. (London: Rivingtons 
from the ‘ Pens“es ’ includes about one-seventh part of the text as given in 
the one literal edition, that of M. Prosper Faugére (1844)—a name, by 
the way, which Mr, Lear writes as ** Prosp+re Fougéres.” Four errors 
in the spelling of_one name form certainly an ominous conjunction for 
the first page of a preface, but happily the omen is not borne out in the 
pages that follow, which contain an unusually excellent specimen of 
translation. Mr. Lear has a delicate sense for style, both French and 
English ; and he has the still rarer gift of perceiving and preserving in 
the latter the literary equivalents of the former language. His version 
is good enough to bear quoting from almost at random ; its flexibi- 
lity, for instance, appears in his rendition of the following passage. 
Pascal says (Faugére, i. 217): ‘*D’od vient qu'un boiteux ne nous 
irrite pas, et qu'un esprit boiteux nous irrite ? A cause qu’un boiteux re- 


‘The Nation. 


there is not only a grace- 


| 
| 
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connait que nous allons droit, et qu’un esprit boiteux dit que e’esi nous 
thus translated by Mr. Lear: 
by an intellectual limp, and not by one that is physical ? 
but the lame intellect persists in 
Mr. Lear performs 

too, in accenting occasionally the connection of thought betweer 


qui boitons” **Why are we irritated 
Because thi 
lame man grants that we do not halt ; 
affirming that it is his neighbor who limps.” 
service, 
some of Paseal’s disjoined (and yet, by their correspondence in structure, 
subtly related) sentences, as in this case (Faugére, i. 259) : 

** Le docteur qui parle un quart d’heure apres avoir tout dit, tant il est 
plein du desir de dire. 

** Le bee du perroquet qu'il essuie, quoiqu’il soit net.” 

Mr. Lear 
they have said all there is to say, for the sheer love of talking. 


says: ‘*Some people talk fora quarter of an hour afte: 
The 
parrot is for ever polishing his beak, however clean it may be.” 

Were the 
translation completed in the same spirit it would, we think, displace tle 
two in the field—the Rev. Edward Craig's 
(1825) quite certainly, as that was made from an imperfect text. The 
other, that of George Pearce (1850), follows the restored text from which 


These selections really put Paseal’s thought before us. 


English translations now 


Mr. Lear has made his selections. 


Iphigenie auf Tauris, Ein Schauspiel von J. W. von Goethe. With 
an introduction and notes by Franklin Carter, Ph.D., Professor of t} 
German Language and Literature in Yale College. Edited by W. D. 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit, Yale College. (New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. 1879.)—Whitney’s series of German text-books has 
been so long and so widely known that the appearance of a new volume in 


in 


ete., 


it calls for notice only in regard to the selection and execution in that 
The ** [phigenie” 
text-book. 
ing passages of great power, is rather a lifeless performance, as imitations 


particular case. has some special advantages as a 


school or college It is true, the play itself, though contain- 
or versions of the classical drama are apt to be, and it cannot be con- 
sidered in any measure Greek in its spirit or form. But as a Greek story 
in modern form it gives opportunity for comparisons with the ancient 
style which fit it well to be read by those who are fresh from the Greek 
tragedies. On the other hand, for those who do not study Greek and Latin 
it offers a sort of approach to the classical in the comparative remoteness 
from the modern world which the story itself necessarily involves. A 
good teacher, acquainted himself with the Greek drama, could make this 
play interesting to either class of students by reason of its intermediate 
For the explana- 
Professor Carter’s 


position between the ancient and the modern world. 
tions and comments of such a teacher notes leave 
plenty of room, while at the same time all his suggestions in that direc- 
tion are, as might be expected, delicate, true, and helpful. The gram- 
matical notes seem to give all needed aid to the student, and err, if at 
all, on the side of exceeding brevity. But that is in the plan of the series 
and ought not to be laid io the charge of this particular volume. On the 
whole, the book deserves to be widely used. We observe a puzzling 
omission of the number of a line on p. 101, 1. 18, and again on p. 104, 
last line but two, and on p. 100 Aizistheus for Agisthus. And we can- 
not help expressing the wish that the makers of this series could bring 
themselves to put the whole into Roman type, for the good of the eyes 
and tempers of the young men and maidens for whom they work. 

Dante: An Essay. By R. W. Chureh, M.A.. D.C.L. To which is 
added a translation of ‘De Monarchia,’ by F. J. Church. (London and 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 1878.)—This admirable essay has already 
been twice printed—first, in the Christian Remembrancer of January, 
1850, and four years later in a volume of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ These 
works have become scarce, and it is a proof of the value of Dean 
Church’s essay that it should be deemed worthy of a third publication, 
and a proof of the author’s sound judgment that, after a lapse of over 
twenty-five years, he could republish it ‘‘ unchanged, with the exception 
of a few trifling corrections.” 
the original article (as, for example, on p. 41, where the Bargello is spo- 
ken of as ‘‘now” a prison—it has been since 1865 a National Museum), 
and the absence of recent works in the authorities cited, the essay might 
have been written last year, and is practically as fresh and valuable as 
though it were. Much has been done in the past twenty-five years for 
the restoration of the text of Dante’s works, an immense number of 
minor points have been elucidated, the poet’s bones have been found and 
his skull accurately measured, and Rome has become the capital of Italy: 
but Dante, the man and poet, is still the same. 

Of this man and poet Dean Church gives the most brilliant character- 





But for one or two oversights in revisinz 
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ization with which we are acquainted ; and within the limits of a hundred 
and seventy-three pages presents a clear and vivid picture of the social 
mditions from which the immortal poem was evolved, and by which it 
was moulded into its present shape. He omits none of the factors in its 
Mr. does in his 
masterly essay on the same subject, on the philosophical and mystical 


composition, although he does not dwell, as Lowell 
side of the poem, nor is he carried away by the successors of Rossetti and 
Aroux, who degrade the * Divine Comedy’ into a political diatribe. 
Those who are already familiar with Dante will find this essay sugges- 
tive, while others cannot help being led by it to the study of the poet 
himself. The value of it is much enhanced by the excellent translation 
made by his son of Dante’s treatise ‘De Monarchia,’ whose importance 
for an understanding of Dante’s ethical system is too well known to be 
dwelt on here; it was a happy thought to make it accessible to the 
general reader. It is the first English translation, 

text, that of Witte, 1874. We Dean Church’s 
™ 


book to all who know the great poet or wish to learn the secret of his 


and is made from the 


best cordially commend 


greatness. 
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Kine Arts. 
EXHIBITION 

DESIGN. 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH OF THE ACADEMY OF 


THE reflecting part of the public have by this time pretty well mea- 
into a doubt, and 
Whether the Academicians, who are a self-chosen 


sured the exhibition, and judgment resolves itself 
doubt into a question. 
élite, can be relied upon to furnish an exhibit of pictures that will prove 
a fair attraction, or whether they do not depend for their enterprise on 
the talent of men whom they keep out of their fellowship—this is the 
suspicion which deepens in the visitor’s mind as he makes the tour of the 
calleries, It is curious in this view to notice what are the works of their 
own which the Academicians have arranged on the eye-line, and estimate 
how far they would go in tempting a remunerative public to come and 
see them. The spring exhibitions are speculative ventures, depending 
\cade- 
micians, as is their right, place a selection of their own works on the 


for their continuance on the attractiveness of the contents; the 

range which first meets the eye. It is a curious and awkward state of 
things indeed if the attractiveness ts not reconcilable with the members’ 
right to the eye-line, and if they, the chosen men of merit, injure rather 

than help the display by assuming the focus of the view, deriving their 

profits from artists whom they invite and hustle aside The works of 
Academicians arranged on the line are as follows : 

Mr. Sellstedt, of Buffalo, and Mr. J. G. Brown, the only members of the 
Exhibition Committee who paint the human figure, are represented by 
works which it is a melancholy unkindness to say are characteristic. We 
wish we could detect some unusual breath or spark in the ** German 
Band ” (363) of the latter, whose figures are exceeded in merit by many a 
painted wooden Indian ; or that the mild chinamaniac of the former, 
‘Preparing her Paper for the Club” (208), with her bit of crackle in 
her hand and the page of her Chaffers turned down, were at all 
softer and more flexible than her wares. But the exposure of these 
efforts on the line, though involving for their authors a publicity that is 
only cruel, is merely the usual putting of Committee-members ‘in evi- 
dence,” and but little space is usurped on account of the limited scale of 
the pictures. The strange jellied and deliquescent foliage of Mr. Bellows 
(160), the tinny ‘*‘ Moonrise” of Mr. M. De Haas (16%), and the thin 
labored *‘ Catskill Brook” of Mr. Whittredge (375) are the other works 
of the Committee on the eye-line, and they add nothing whatever to the 
drawing power of the exhibition, being honorable mediocrity con- 
fessed. 

The Committee-members having thus fulfilled their annual mission of 
tickling each other, but with less boldness than common, the other 
National Academicians have been shown to their places on the coveted 
line. The selections for this honor which seem to be unobjectionable are 
Mr. La Farge’s, N. A., pailful of camellias (28); Mr. Inness’s, N. \., ** Sun- 
set” (131), though it is vulgarized by an impossible Bierstadt sky which 
blows hot and cold at once ; Mr. Colman’s, N.A., view of Le Mans (161), 
tenderly but conventionally painted ; Mr. James Smillie’s, N.A., ** Up the 
Hill” (186), an unusually powerful study of shadow-pencilled snow ; Mr. 
Wordsworth Thompson’s, N.A., ‘‘ Departure ” (320), a careful, Pasini-like 
military group which it would have been a wrong to hang anywhere but at 


the eye level ; Mr. Homer’s, N.A., ‘‘ Sundown,” a painful paint-problem of | 
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without 


vivisection, not pursued out of any sympathy with the heroine, but to show 
how the hot rays of sunset are cutting into the sclerotic 
Mr. Magrath’s, N.A., ** On the Old Sod” 


ful, whimsical. and tender: Mr 


380)—his mastet 
Swain Gitford’s ** Salter 
genuine lesson from Nature, but festooned over the foreground with his | 


setting catenary curves of idle shadow, like the chains around at 


the same artist’s exquisite ‘* Gathering Hay” (422 and 439) ; and Mr, U 
mer’s, N.A., ** Upland Cotton ” (393), a beauty and an original, with figures 
seen through a lattice of wayward plants, where the pods and flowers 
occur in the finest possible decorative arrangements. These sele 


all tend to the proper emphasis of the exhibition, and should: have 


placed where they are on any principle of choice, and whe 
painters were members or not. But the alignment of some of t 
Academicians shows official place-holding in a very ugly shay I} 
following works of Academy-members are set on the eve-line : 
those just favorably mentioned. 

Mr. Addison Richards has his ** Cottage Home” thus placed 
courtesy perhaps only due to his useful and honorable post in the A 
demy, where he fills a toilsome and weary office with unfailing ass 
and command of temper ; his ** Lake Brientz” (495) is also pu 
line. Then there are the thoroughly common * Cattle” of Mr. s 
N.A., (84): the ‘‘Emmaus” of Mr. R. W. Weir, N.A 91), aw 
executed with such commanding ignorance of drapery tl : 


Mr. J. Beard’s, N.A.. Don't you Ki 
me ¥" (153), hard, wiry, and without atmosphere: Ford 
N.A., chromo-like ** Villa Malta” (154); Mr. Eastman Johnson's, N.A 
** Pedler” (162), the insufficient repetition of a well-worn model ; M 
Miller’s, N.A., ** Long Island,” a picture that 
tation; Mr. Wyant’s, N.A., only creditabl 
Eastman Johnson’s incapable 


seems suffoeated in 


sponges ; 


‘Portrait " (179) with its badly-paint 


hands; Mr. W. Hart’s, N.A., Voltz-like ** Cattlh 80): Mr. James 
Hart’s, N.A, ** Indian Summer” (187), threadbare and sere ; M: 
Beard’s, N.A., fabulous eats and monkey (192), fabulously rich in’ p 


qualities, without the least indication of a perception of what good fu 
Mr. Henry's, N.A. 


painting in an interior effect would be lik 

** Bathers,” snuffbox painting of over-careful nicety (198 Mr. Wood's, 
N.A., * His First Pipe’ (199), an insipid Von Sehendel coruseatior 
Mr. James D. Smillie’s, N.A., ** Adirondacks ” (214), a machine wit } 
fault of being faultless; Mr. Le Clear’s, N.A.. © Portrait 216), an injus 


tice to its painter; Mr. Guy's, N.A., flat, conventional system of angles 
and cireles, arranged as human figures and ! 

(242); Mr. Bristol’s, N.A., conventional ** ] 
N.A., feeble head of Mr. Godwin (248) ; 3 


sary ” 


1 labelled a ** Bed-time Story ” 
lousatonik 247); Mr. Hicks’s, 
[r. Colman’s, N.A., ** Car 

252), quite ruined by attempts, unaccompanied by the ability, t 
Mr. William Beard’s, N.A., 
an effort without his native extravaganee, and so mi 


ee ; . 
Rehearsal 


introduce the human figur 
266), rely bad Diis- 
os 
ileness ; Mr. W. Thomp- 
Mr. Magrath’s, N.A., 
315), with its 
Dacia, Wine 
containing excellent passages badly harmonized, 
public ; Mr. Hall's, N.A., *° (324), a big 
unnoticeable set-out of wooden images ; the large, technically lean kine 
of Mr. James Hart, N_A., in his ** Through Dust-Clouds”’ Hunt 
P.N.A.. conventional curtain-and-pedestal portrait (828), with 
) Mr. Wyant’s, N.A., ** Mount 
Mansfield” (329), with liquefying foliage in the 
Mr. McEntee’s, N.A., spiral of thunder-cloud, 
canopy the uncertain of 
gauzy foreground ; Mr. Casi 
Day (354); Mr. 


Areadians ever 


seldorf, with a landscape distance of marvellous v 
son’s, N.A., indifferent ** Out in the Fields * (271): 
timid ** First Proposal”; Mr. W, Hart's, N.A., 


most singular custard presented as a sky 


*Sunset ” 
Mr. Inness’s, 
and Sunshine ” (321), 

to the 


and a sealed book Bazaar ” 


(325); Mr 
ington’s, 
hardly a glimpse of the graces of his youth ; 
manner of Mr. Bellows 

itself to 
its own forms, and badly 
N.A., timid 
Loop’s, N.A.. ** Echo,” which is to art what 
is to literature : Mr. Baker’s, N.A., 
Mr. Wood’s, N.A., ** Quack Doc- 
Mr. Sanford Gifford’s, N.A., 
(598), valued by the contributor 


rolling around 


sky (356), ambitious, 


sustained by a ear’s, ‘Suin- 
mer’s 


* Mild 


puffy and soft child’s portrait (379) ; 


blooming” 


tor” (O94), every whit as bad as a Frith ; 


small and berouged ** Claverack Creek ” 


at one thousand dollars; Mr. Sontag’s, N.A., coach-panel landscape 
Mr. Miller’s, N.A, creditable but too obviously Constable-like 


‘Cloudy Day ” (408) ; 


HOO) ; 
Mr. Martin's, N.A., sensitive little landscape im- 
pression (410), a melodious aérial bit, but debased with strengthless and 
Mr. Inness’s, N.A., ** Perugia,” with its effort 
to catch the * silvery ” glint of a shower, resulting only in pewter (411) ; 
Mr. Henry’s, N.A., ** Long Ago” (454), a Dresden-porcelain bit, not 
merit but Mr. Pratt’s, N.A., faint ‘* Cottage 
Door” (442); Mr Tait’s, N..A., Swiss work-box lid with stag-painting on 


sexless vegetable forms : 


overwrought 
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it (458); Mr. D. Johnson’s, N.A., dull and heavy sheep-picture (466) ; 
Mr. Hicks’s, N.A., indifferent, flimsy, dry, and heartless study of birches 
(484) ; Mr Cropsey’s, N.A., kaleidoscopic, glassy ** Lake Nemi ” (490) ; 
Mr. Ehninger’s, N.A., ** Thanksgiving,” 
key (494), apparently gone astray out of the comic department of Mr. 
Leslie’s pictorial publications ; Mr. Pratt’s, N. A., ‘* Ambitious Student,” 
small, and large enough to show its emptiness (504) ; and, finally, Mr. 
Hall’s, N.A., ** Cairo,” a repetition of the meaningless conventionalism 
of his bazaar scene. 

We have mentioned, we think, the whole succession of pictures by Aca- 


or grinning negro with a tur 


demicians which occupy the line. It is almost incredible that out of the list 
of Academicians’ paintings for which room can be made in that range— 
a range so contracted that all the occupants can be thus easily described 
find but a dozen which seem tobe of the degree of merit 
Taken for the effect it makes altogether, 


together—we 

which attracts spectators. 
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the selection presented by the Academy of members’ work which deserves 
the line of honor and focus of attention is work which repels and not 
entices the public. The line of Academicians’ pictures as it hangs, taken 
alone, would not attract a single visitor, the combing of better material we 
first set apart being by no means so grand as to cancel the deadening 
effect of the rest. This is a most unfortunate state of things for an Acad- 
emy calling itself national. 

Luckily the exhibition contains enough vital and powerful American 
work to makeit a striking success. But this is the merit of the profane, not 
of the Levites within the temple. A few fine portraits, a selection of sincere 
and closely-studied genre, a range of landscapes filled with sympathy 
and feeling, have been provided by outside contributors, and compose the 
excellence which rewards popular attention. The remedy of the Acad- 
emy for its infelicitous attitude, in its own house, would seem to be to 
absorb the worthy new material as sedulously as it can. 
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These cases, made of various woods, with le ther fringe to match 
other furniture, are of exceptional value, and give the greatest satis- 
faction to all who use them, Two sizes, in walnut and pine, always 
on hand, and special cases of any size or wood promptly supplied 
Send for descriptive circular and price-list Address the sole 


makers, 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 381 Washington Street, Boston 


POEMS OF 


America, Mexico, and South 
Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. 


EASTLAKE DESIGN 


a vast amount 
globe. 


1 goo 


price, by the publishers, 


This important part of Mr. Lewes’s great work on ‘ Problems of | A 
Life and Mind’ was left nearly finished at his death. 5 
prepared for publication by Mrs. Lewes, better known as George 


PUPILS 


16mo, illustrated with 20 Heliotypes, 


These volumes a pes this unique collection, which embraces 
poetry relating to all the countries of the 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 


LADY, a Hanoverian, ten years in this 

country, studying now for two years in France, desires a 
situation as travelling companion, governess, or teacher ot French, 
German, and English branches in a private school. Enquire of 

| H. C. G. BRANDT 

| Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


It has been 


IN DRAWING. | — - - 
LADY, well known as author, reviewer, and 
paragrapher, desires position as assistant-editor or corre- 

spondent ; country or city. Box 201, Charlestown, N. H. 


A LPHON SE VANDAELL, Cand. Phil. 
- and LL.D. (French native tongue), Professor of Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Kentucky College, Pewee Valley, Ky., desires 
congenial employment during the summer months. Terms very 
moderate. Would prepare one or several young men for college. 


A thoroughly practical and helpful little book, by one who under- 
stands admirably both drawing and the giving of excellent hints. 


PLACES. 


Vol. 30. British 
America. Vol. 31. Oceanica. 
$1 a volume. 


" an American family of young children. She must be a Hano- 
verian, and educated as a teacher ; elementary instruction in music 
is also required. Address immediately R. S., office of this paper. 


TRAULEIN REINCKE, native of North 
Germany (daughter of the late Rev. Dr. A. Reincke, from the 
University of Gottingen), a successful teacher in New York City, 


A RESIDENT GOVERNESS is wanted in. 


f+ W. CHRISTERN, : 


Foreign Bookseller and Importer, 
180 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

The principal publications ot Charpentier, Didier, Didot, Ha- 
chette, Levy, etc., om hand; also, complete sets ot Tauchnitz’s 
collection of British Authors and Teubner's Greek and Roman 
Classics. Catalogues mailed on demand. European Periodicais 
received weekly 


DA! ID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, New 
York, Dealer in Valuable Second-hand Books, has always 
on Sale 25,coo volumes or more of Ancient and Modern Books in 
various departments of Literature, for Public and Private Libraries. 
PRICED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES otf portions ot 
the Stock are issued from time to time, and will be forwarded to 
book-buyers free of postage 
Orders for any obtainable books, American or toreign, promptly 
filled at the lowest prices 


LP ANTED—Vol l. of THe 


half-year), at $s. X., Nation office. 


NATION (first 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


Continued from page iii. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, West Chelten Avenue, 
below Wayne Street. ‘ ; 

VWfiss MARY E. STEVENS’S, formerly 
é Miss Mary E. Aertsen and Miss Mary E. Stevens's, School 
for Young Ladies, will reopen Sept. 19, 1878. Scholars prepared for 
the Harvard Examinations tor Women. ped 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 

MfEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
é University of Pennsylvania, One hundred and fourteenth 
Annual Session. The attention of students looking to the profes- 
sion of Medicine is particularly called to this the oldest Medical 
School in the United States. Recent changes in the curriculum 
include a prolongation of the course, and the introduction of much 
laboratory teaching and practical instruction in all the branches of 
medical science. For an announcement containing full particulars 


address James Tyson, M.D., Secretary Faculty of Medicine. 


| 


offers a pleasant, comfortable home, with social advantages, to a 
few young ladies for the purpose of studying German theoretically 
and practically, other languages, and Music, during the summer, 
at a country seat in Fort Washington-on-the-Hudson, half an hour 
from this city. Views and situation unsurpassed. Highest rete- 
rences. Address FRAULEIN REINCKE, care of F. W. Christern, 
180 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
C ERMAN —An educated North-German family 
7 receives a few responsible persons wishing constant practice 
in German, wit ard. Instruction given in German, French, 
Italian, Piano, Singing, Harmony, if desired. Address Mrs. AN- 
TONIE SCHRADER PLACE, Coneswds Mass. 











( RADUATE OF HARVARD will take a 
7 pupil to Europe for the summer. Four years’ successful ex- 
perience in preparing boys for college; has travelled in Europe, 
and is familiar with European languages. Highest references. 
Address N. K. F., care Nation. 


PANISH, ITALIAN CONVERSATION, 
Commercial Correspondence taught by rapid method. Rete- 
rences. Prof. MANUEL REVELLO, 122 East Tenth Street 


EATER DS THAN TAB mae et chm 








